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ton, who saw me often there, and stayed sometimes unwillingly for days 
together, as much to watch them as to attend me, and Mr. Morton, the 
pastor of the district, an aged, most loving-spirited man. In him I saw 
the beauty of holiness, but I did not feel it.. He tried to quicken my spi- 
ritual life, to rouse me from my almost idiotic apathy, and to turn a bro- 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. | ken spirit upward. My only answer to him was—* Leave me ; let me 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Autumnal sunshine seems to fall 
With riper beauty, mellower, brighter, 
On every favored garden wall 


alone ; let me be quiet.” 

My poor aunt sighed, far more heavily than of old, and shook her 
head: she thought me drifting into another world, laden with a cargo of 
unrepented sin that must sink me eternally. 

* Shall we not tell her now? Would it not be better?” she asked of 





Whose owner wears the mystic mitre ; 
And apricots and peaches grow, 


With hues no cloudy weather weakens, | Be patient and hopeful; with our merciful, all-pitying Father no- 
‘ thing is impossible. It is not His time yet.” : 


To ripeness laymen never know, 
For deans, and canons, and archdeacons. 


Dean Will mott’s was a pleasant place, 

Close under the cathedral shadows: 
Old elm trees lent it antique grace ; 

A river wandered through the meadows. 
Well-ordered vines and fruit trees filled 

The terrace walks ; .no branch had gone astray 
Since monks, in horticulture skilled, 

Had planned those gardens for their monast’ry. 


Calm, silent, sunny: whispereth 
No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 
Came hush’d through endless aisles of greenery, 
No eastern breezes swung in air 
The great elm boughs or crisped the ivy : 
The powers of nature seemed aware 
Dean Willmott’s motto was “ Dormivi.” 


Dean Willmott’s mental life was spent 
In Arabic and architeeture : 
On both of these most eloquent— 
It was a treat to hear him lecture. 
His dinners were exceeding fine, 
His quiet jests extremely witty : 
He kept the very best port wine 
In that superb cathedral city. 


But oh, the daughter of the Dean! 
The Laureate’s self could not describe her: 
So sweet a creature ne’er was seen 
Beside Eurotas, Xanthus, Tiber. 
So light a foot, a lip so red, 
A waist so delicately slender— 
Not Cypres, fresh from Ocean’s bed, 
Was half so white and soft and tender. 


Heigho! the daughter of the Dean! 
Beneath those elm trees apostolic, 
While autuma sunlight danced between, 
We two had many a merry frolic. 
Sweet Sybil Willmot! long ago 
To your young heart was love a visitor : 
And often have I wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor. 





For the Albion. 
THE DARK PENINSULA. 
“ The Greeks and Pheenicians entertained the idea that over all the regions 


north of the Euxine Sea there brooded perpetual night, and hence the Crimea 
was called by them the Cimmerian Chersonesus or Peninsular Darkuess.” 


Cimmerian Chersonesus 
Upon the Euxine Sea, 
Well spoke the Grecian oracle 
That gave thy name to thee! 
Foreshadowing the darkness 
Now resting on thy shore, 
Where have gone the serried legions 
That shall return no more. 


Where the armies of four nations— 
Met on thy point of land— 

March down to breast the tide of death 
Rising on either hand. 

Not the Fleur de Lis, nor Lion, 
Nor the Crescent’s banner saves 

Their standard-bearers from that sea, 
Darker than Euxine’s waves. 


Nor does one gleam of glory 

Send a halo to thy gloom ; 

Save as the flush uplifts the smoke 

Before the cannon’s boom. 

In the Past, so in the Present, 

The darkest spot on earth, 

Whose watch fires have put out the light 

On many a soldier’s hearth. 

A WIFE’S STORY. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 

When I was mad, of course they kept my children from me. Dr. Ry- 
ton took them to his own house. But their absence retarded my reco- 
very. When once my ceaseless cry to have them back had been heeded, 
I recovered my reason ; slowly, but surely, I grew quieter. 

My Aunt Aston had come io nurse me. I owed it to her that I had 
not been consigned to the tender mercies of an attendant at a madhouse 
—mercies tender enough for me, in truth! She watched with me, bear- 
ing my violence, and concealing the extent of it as much as she could ; 
and she pleaded for me to be allowed to see my children. Dr. Ryton had 
loved my husband as a friend ; so he had hardly patience to pity me ; he 
left me much to the care of a stranger. 

When I could be moved, my aunt took me and my children to a new 
lace. I did not ask or care where. It was by the sea—a wild, lonely, 
ovely, place. I was perfectly sane then, but as weak and helpless as a 

child. idid not suffer much, even mentally ; for spirit and flesh were 
both subdued; my mind was as worn and as much weakened as my 





body. 
Nobody saw me there but my aunt, my children, their nurse, Dr. Ry- 


the grey-headed old man, who was turning from me disappointec, but 
| unwearied. He shook his head. 


** But I know it! I know it!” I said to myself, as they left me. “Iam 


| dying,’ and a strange ecstacy thrilled through me. 


Every day, through the long months of early and mid sammer, I was 
| carried down close to the sea’s marge, and laid there on a mattress in the 
fierce hot sun. But that sun did not scorch or even warm me; my heart 
| was nigh dead, and I was always cold. 
| Dr. Ryton thought me sinking into life-long idiotcy, with my frequent 
moan and ceaseless complaint of cold. But I was living a thought-life, 
| but so faint and so deep down, they could not know it; it was only now 
| and then that I was conscious of it myself. 

So I lay there, day by day—following my children with my eyes as 
| they played upon the beach. They did not come very near, they were 
| half-afraid of the still, white figure, and of the wild eyes fixed oa them 
| day after day. 

‘“* When will papa come home? when will he come and play here with 
| us?” they asked Dr. Ryton one day. 
| They were hushed up and taken away, and the words seemed to me to 
; come back out of a strange dream of some far past. 
| JTremember that ofteu I held up my hand feebly between my eyes and 
| the sun, a gesture they did not understand. I wanted to watch how daily 
| it grew more transparent, for I became thinner, paler, more shadowy 
day by day. The bright sun never burnt my white, sickly skin. For a 
long time they thought me dying, thought my brain was dead already. 

Thank Thee for this most chiefly among Thy tender and numberless 
mercies, O God, I thank Thee for this most fervently. I did not die, I 
lived! 

Summer was not yet wearing into autumn, when my noble boy, my 
first-born, my young Harold, was takenill. They did not know that I 
understood them, when they talked of fever and danger in my presence. 
It was resurrection day to me, the day on which I heard them. Yet 
hardly so, I trust, for it was a resurrection to a knowledge of pain and 
a dread of death. 

Their words sounded thunder-loud in my ears, which lately had re- 
ceived sound very faintly and sense very vaguely. They stunned me 
only for an instant. I think my gradual fading away had been half-vo- 
luotary, for I was often dimly conscious that I had yet the power within 
me to rise and live. And now I rose up! It was wet, 1 think, that 
day, for I was laid on a couch by the fire ; they had spoken and gone 
away. 

I got up; I could stand; I walked from the room. In the passage I 
met a servant, who started back in affright, and ran to call assistance. 
But I crawled up-stairs and found my way to my child’s room, and went 
in and up to his little bed. 

‘* Let her alone,” I heard Dr. Ryton say, as my aunt started forward 
and was hastening to me. I thanked him most truly for those words. 
My boy turned to me with a cry of ‘‘Mamma, mamma!’ I was very 
weak and I sank down on his bed and his fever-flushed cheek was 
laid on my cold bosom. They let me stay: my boy fell quietly asleep— 
the first sleep he had had that had been quiet and refreshing since he was 
taken ill, they said. 

He woke better. I watched him night and day ; new life came to me 
a second time through him. And he loved meso! He would not suffer 
any one else to wait on him. And I watched the waning and waxing of 
the fever night and day : and the danger seemed over. The child grew 
worse and died. In my brief joy I bad not turned to God; in my deep 
fresh agony I did not turn to him. 

I could not sink back ,into the oblivion of my death in life. I sat 
watching by the dead beauty of my once so bold, bright boy : they talked 
of Heaven, hope, faith, meeting and consolation. I heard, but heeded not 
at all. My grief was fierce and passionate at first ; I laid the child’s 
dead-cold hand on my heart, but it could not freeze nor still it. I was 
outwardly quiet, lest they should think me mad again ; but my heart 
burned, and night and day my spirit cried : 

“ Ob! Cruel! Cruel and Pitiless!” it raved against the Omnipotent ; 
it lashed itself into impotent fury against the Will of the Great, Calm, 
and Just One. 

My little girl they had sent away, but too late. She fell ill, and they 
brought her home. I would not believe it was the fever ; she was al- 
ways delicate, a little white blossom, and she had pined and fretted for 
brother. It was the day that my boy was laid in the ground that my 
Lily came back to me, and I turned with my great, undiminished, con- 
centrated power of loving to this fragile little form. Perhaps it was my 
impatient love, my hot kisses, that confirmed the fever-poison in her 
veins. She woke in the night, the second night after we had buried ber 
brother, burning hot, and talked wildly of papa, of Harold, of Heaven. 
I called Dr. Ryton and told him the child was restiess and not, [ thought, 
quite well. 

‘‘ T expected this,”’ he answered. “ Pray Heaven she may recover!” 

“Tt is not the fever,” I said, speaking against knowledge. “It is not 
the fever ; she has caught cold.”’ 

‘“* We shall see,” he answered. 

Ob! how cruel bis coldness seemed ! 

“You must save her!” I cried. 

“T shall try!’ he answered, * but if she dies—” 

* Dies! Have you—has God no pity?” I interrupted. 

There were many days of hope and fear. Other physicians came, and 
were commanded, implored, to save her. I prayed for her life, wildly, 
on my Knees, with all the power I had. But she grew worse. One night 
I could no longer bear to watch her sufferings. I rushed out into the open 
air. It was a fresh, blowing night, and moonlight. I ran along the shore 
—the waves broke noisily upon the beach. ‘ Alone, alone, alone!’ that 
was all the wild winds and the wild sea said to comfort me. Turn to 
Nature for consolation! To ‘‘ Nature, the mighty and all pitying 
mother!” She flings back your moan in your teeth! She mocks and 
echoes your cry. 

My head was hot, and I felt bewildered. I went to where the waves 
washed the stones,—I kuelt down and let one break over my bowed bead. 
Then I rose and shook my wet hair to the cold wind,—that refreshed me, 
and I turned to the house again. 

A black shadow fell across my path. Dr. Ryton stood between me and 
the setting moon. My heart stood still; what tidings! “She sleeps, 
you must not go into her. We think she is saved!” The works were 








spoken in a cold voice, Dr. Ryton had no apt with my grief, or joy. 
The es words fell on my spirit like heavenly dew, but as yet I dared 
not hope. 

As we entered the garden, I sighed to go into the house first. I stopped, 
—I fell on my knees—what could I say ? 

“Oh, God! hast thou heard my prayer? Ie it for my sake thou sparest 
this flower!’ So I thought, but I could not pray then. 

As I rose, again a shadow flitted before the moon. I thought it had 
set—the shadow feil so blackly on my face, but when I looked up, I look- 
ed straight on, and into her white serene face. 

Mr. Morton was in the house : he met me at the door, and led me into 
the room where Dr. Ryton sat. 

The two men looked at each other. 

* Poor child!’ the old man said, leading me to a seat. 

“ Poor child!” he repeated, looking at me tenderly. His gentle pity 
calmed me more tian aught else could do. With my thin shaking hands, 
I began to try and bind up my heavy wet hair, conscious of my wild, dis- 
ordered look. 

“ Build up more patience than hope, Mrs. Warden,” Dr. Ryton said, 
and I started, it was so long since anybody had called me by that name, 
“ All is uncertain, even yet ; on her waking, your child’s life will hang 
upon a thread ; any agitation will snap it. Every one about her must 
be calm and quiet, aud she will ask for you.” 

“ You will be very composed and still, will you not?” Mr. Morton 
asked ; “ even though she should say things that would naturally shock 
and startle you. Even though,” he continued, “she should speak of 
having seen her father.” 

“ Her father! yes! she spoke of him the night she was taken ill,” I 
answered, dreamily, and | pressed my hand on my brow, there. Bat I 
subdued all sign of emotion, indeed some spell seemed on me that held 
me tranced. 1 rose to go away,—I meant to sit outside my child’s door, 
and listen for her waking. Again Dr. Ryton and Mr. Morton looked at 
each other, the latter bowed his head. 

Dr. Ryton spoke, very hesitatingly for him, ‘‘ One moment, Mrs. War- 
den. Ihave more to say; for your child’s sake be calm. You have 
never heard any particulars of his—”’ 

He did not say that last dread word, and yet how loud it sounded to 
my consciousness,—Death. A thrill of agony ran through me. 

“ Buried! Harold, my Harold, in the quiet churcbyard, in sound of the 
sea! But, no! do not think Iam wandering! I kaow you mean my 
husband, not my child; both are dead and buried.” 

They exchanged doubtful glances. “ It must be told now!”’ Dr. Ryton 
said, firmly. “It is very important,” he began, “for your child’s sake, 
that you should learn first from us what she will tell you ; for we fear if 
it was left for her to tell, that the surprise would overcome you, and that 
then your agitation—” 

“ Why do you hesitate?” I exclaimed. “Cannot I bear anything for 
her sake—my only remaining treasure? Am | not used to pain and sor- 
row? But I will not complain, He is very good if He spares my child ; 
and I shall learn, from her, to thank Him.” 

“Tt is not bad news we have to tell you.” 

‘“* No news can be good to me, save what concerns her. If she lives, I 
may yet—but, O, my husband!” 

“It is of him that Dr. Ryton would speak,” Mr. Morton said. 

“Ofhim? Spare me!” I exclaimed. 

“ You saw him brought home, and you remember nothing more, do 
you, Mrs. Warden?” Dr. Ryton asked. 

‘* Nothing more!” and as I spoke the terrible sight that ghastly dawn 
broke upon, came back to me, how vividly. “Cruel!” I cried, hastily. 
‘“* Why do you torture me? But, yes! it is right, do not spare me, I did 
not spare him. Tell me all,—I am firm and quiet.” 

“It God, whose goodness you have doubted, in His infinite mercy—” 

“ Be gentle,”’ Mr. Morton pleaded. “See,” and he pointed to my qui- 
vering frame. I could not control that,—every word seemed to lacerate 
my wakened heart. 

“Mrs. Warden, God has been infinitely good to you. When you were 
taken away, your husband was not dead.” 

*“ Did he live to forgive me? Did he speak of me?” I asked. 

I did not at all gather their meaning yet. How should I anticipate 
such mercy ? 

“ He often spoke of you,—he often speaks of you: your husband lives, 
but—’ 

Dr. Ryton was very wise! That but—perhaps it prevented my dying 
of surprise and joy, and life grew precious. 

“He lives, but he does not forgive me!”’ I said. “ I deserve that pain, 
but it is terrible.” 

Dr. Ryton did not answer me, but said :— 

“ There is a slight stir up-stairs; your aunt is coming down, and the 
door is open ; you might go in and watch now, but remember agitation 
will kill your little girl. She will tell you that her father has kissed 
her this a night, and you must not look surprised. Can you trust 

ourself?’ 

r I bowed my head and rose. My pain had gone, it was all a dream, I 
thought ; a dream in which life aud death, and grief and joy moved con- 
fusedly. 

I stumbled a little way. I thought it had been day-break, but there 
came night. I felt about in the black darkness, and could find no way 
out of it. 

My strength was overtasked ; it gave way utterly. 

Yet I did not find rest, for I did not entirely lose consciousness, The 
many days that [ lay ill, I struggled against the darkness round me, and 
tried with my feeble hands to clear it away from before my eyes. I 
wanted to think and to understand—I had dreadful dreams or thoughts, 
I know not which to call them, as I lay, and these hauuted me long after. 
The central idea was always that of Harold alive, stern and unforgiving. 
Once I fancied we met in a crowded London street, that I rushed to him, 
and fell down at his feet—that he spurned me away. L 

When the mist clouding my mind at last cleared away,—it was, I re- 
member, towards the end of a very serene, beautiful day—I found that 
they had laid my Lily beside me, that it was her kisses ou my cheek that 
roused me, though I bad dreamed that other lips had been pressed there. 
With an intense longing tenderness, not all for her, I took ber geatly in- 
to my arms. What a joy to know her yet mine! How beautiful and 
loving she was! ; 

‘Papa has been here, mamma ; dear papa kissed me!” were the first 
words she said. 

“A dream, my darling!” I answered; “‘Mamma has been dream- 
ing, too.” 

: No, mamma, aunt says it is true. He bent ever me, and gave me a 
long, long kiss, just as he used of a night, at home,” 

“ When was it, my darling ?” 

“The same morning that I wanted you, and aunt said you could not 
come. Did he not kiss you, mamma ?’ 

I did not answer, and the little girl’s head dropped wearily down upon 
the pillow. 





“Why are you crying, dear mamma?” she asked, soon again lifting 
up her head to look into my face. ‘ 
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“J am so glad to bave you, my darling. So glad you are getting 
well.’ I kissed her, and she soon fell asleep. 

Not long after, aunt Aston came up with some tea. “It is trae, then?” 
I asked. “He has been here? Where is Dr. Ryton? How long is it 
since I was laid here?” 

“ Yes, he came, dear. Dr. Ryton went home with him. You have 
been ill several days.” 

“ Where? Where does he call home, aunt ?”’ 

“London. He has gone back to London.” 

“ He is gone, then!” My heart was ay sick and sad, and yet I was 
very grateful to God. I turned away, and let the tears flow from under 
my closed lids. 

sobbed quietly a long while, and then some new purpose dawned 
upon me. I would not lie and weep and lameat, I would—But I was 80 
weak,—what could I do? Trust in God—who was loading me with 
mercy and kindness—and wait. 

“ Won’t you have your tea, dear?” aunt asked, timidly. 

I sat up and took it. Then my head felt cool and clear, and I seemed 
stronger. It was still early in the evening, so I humbly asked aunt to 
help me dress, I wanted to godown. She said Dr. Ryton would return 
to-night, I must speak to him and hear all. When I was dressed I sat 
down beside my child, and watched her quiet sleep. She was very thin 
and weak still, but aunt Aston told me that she was to go out to-morrow, 
if it were as still and mild as to-day, and that the doctors said that now 
or would get over the fever, and be stronger than she bad ever been 


lore. 

I asked aunt to go down, and to let me know when Dr. Ryton would 
see me. 

When she went, I slipped down on my knees, with my eyes on my 
dear little girl’s lovely face. I could pray. 

I thought of Harola’s love as turned from me for ever, so my heart 
was very sad, and I prayed for patience, but my heart was very resolved 
too, and I prayed for strength. But I did not feel that I prayed aright. 
I could not feel that my prayer winged its way to the eternal footstool, 
and I determined that I would learn how, and in what spirit, to pray. 

I had a Bible, aud went to fetch it. But I heard voices below, so I 
crept down as hastily as my weak clinging to the bannisters would 
let me. 

Dr. Ryton was not come; it was Mr. Morton whomI heard. Aunt 
Aston went up to put Lily into her own bed when she should wake, and 
to watch her while she still slept. 

The warm evening light was pouring into the room down-stairs, it be- 
wildered me somewhat after the dimness of my own. I looked out si- 
lently for a few moments, raising my head up from off the couch where 
my aunt had put me, trying to collect my thoughts. But the brilliant 

low on the cornfield, yellowing now rapidly, and on the still surface of 

e blue sea, dazzled me. 

Mr. Morton came to my side, as I turned round wearily from gazing on 
the external brightness. The gentle manner of that good old man en- 
couraged me to ask him many questions. He could tell me much, but 
not all that I wanted to know. He could tell me about my husband’s 
visit, of his having seen his little girl waking, for a moment, when I left 
her ; and of bis having watched beside her while she slept after I fainted. 
Had he stood by me, too? had he bent down over me? But no! I knew 
he had not, I dared not ask. He told me, also, that my husband had been 
to the churchyard, that he had knelt and wept by our boy’s grave. 

Why had they not told me sooner that my husband lived? I asked. 

He had lain very long between life and death, Mr. Morton said. Dr. 
Ryton bad many times utterly despaired of his rallying, and had, at 
others, hardly dared hope that he would ever recover health of mind and 
dody after the dreadful injuries he had sustained ; so he had thought it 
beat to let me believe him already dead. Others about me had often 
longed to rouse me, by any means, from the apathy lying so heavily upon 
me, and had wished to tell the truth; but Dr. Rytou had sternly bade them 
do so at peril of my life. When my boy’s danger did at last rouse me, 
and when my husband was first considered to be steadily and surely 

ining strength, Dr. Ryton still told them not to tell me yet ; he thought 
t right that the discipline of conscious suffering should first do its work. 
He was not wise there. It was love and mercy that wrought a blessed 
change. Where had my husband been? Why had Dr. Ryton ever left 


| dropped down one by one. The sea and the sky were all one colour, a 
| soft greyish blue. On the sea there were no billows, in the sky no clouds; 
| there was no wind to stir wave or cloud, or the black boughs of the large 
, yew under which I sat:—there was only a great and gentle peace—a 
_ perfect stillness over all. And was there peace in my heart? 

| Those slow beavy-falling tears came down one by one, and yet I hard- 
ly knew I wept, till, passing my band over her head, I found my child’s 
hair wet. I was not thinking of the past—I could not bear to do that 
yet ; I was looking forward to an atoning future—a future of active and 
patient doing and bearing. 

Clasping my fair child, I thanked Him fervently for His long-suffering 
kindness—thanked Him most of all for this life that lay before me. 
Thinking of these things, peace did come to my heart. Resolving to live 
a life out of self; to live for others. for others, and, for myself, 
only to rest on God’s mefcy ; I began thes ‘time in my life to know 
what peace of mind was. O, the ours of that afternoon! 

I sat facing the sinking sun ; it seemed as if the haziness of the hori- 
zon would quench his beams, and as if he would sink without leaving 
“ light and glory in the west. But the sky brightened afterwards. 

he little gate of the churchyard was just behind me. 

Lily turned on my lap to peep round my shoulder, when the latch was 
lifted with a sharp click. 

My arms fell from round her—I trembled so with indefinite expecta- 
tion. Fora moment she was still; then she darted away from me with 
that old cry, “ Papa—papa!” 

I had not dared turn—I did not now. I rose, sick and agitated ; the 
golden sunlight bewildered me, and I drew back into the black shadow, 
and leaned against the old yew-tree. As its large stem interposed be- 
tween my poor eyes and the setting sun, I thought of the shadow that 
had passed between me and the sinking moon as I rose from my knees 
that night in the garden. For the first time, I knew that it had been 
Harold’s. He bad seen me, then, in sorrow, endeavouring to pray, and 
had gone away without one word! I leaned back very faint. Was this 
my strength, my patience, my faith? 

So near, and yet so far! The pain was very sharp. Would not my 
poor heart burst? It longed so earnestly, so wildly, for his forgiveness, 
his kindness, his pity—it dared not hope for his love. 

I could see nothing from where I stood, between the old tree and the 
church wall ; but I heard a sound—the churchyard gate shut hastily, and 
then the noise of retreating footsteps. With Lily in his arms, he had gone 
1 then! He had come only to see her—there was no thought 
or me! 

I sank down then. I could reach to lay my head on the little mound 
of my boy’s grave; and I thought my heart would beat its last there. 
If, forgetting my task undone, for a moment I cried, ** O, would that I 
were dead!” Thou hast forgiven me, ob, Thou infinitely kind Father ! 
for Thou hast patience with us, remembering that we are but dust. 

After a little, I lifted up my head and rose from the cold earth. I 
stepped out of the dark shadow into the light of the level sun, and then 
I knew how near my husband stood ! 

What could Ido? I did notdare look up. I watched how, as he stood, 
his shadow reached just to the edge of the little grave. I had not long 
to doubt, or watch. Our little girl was in his arms, he put her down very 
gently! “ Ask mamma to speak to poor papa?” he said. Then I look- 
ed up; my sad eyes were gladdened by his old dear smile ; I cried out 
that I could not bear it, and I felt myself clasped fast in his arms. 

And was this how we met? Yes! it was more than I could bear. I 
was weighed upon, burdened, bowed down, and humbled to the dust. 

And Harold—it was long before I could look up at his dear face—and 
then I saw it changed. On the white brow were scars, thank God, none 
so ghastly as those of my dream ; and the black hair was thinner, and its 
blackness dimmed. Round his eyes—but it was not at first I could meet 
them—were lines of care. All this was my work and not time’s, and he 
took me at once into his arms, bent down over me, pitied me for my dis- 
tress, mourned over my frail looks, whispered kind words of hope and joy, 
and—but he was good. O Harold! Harold! and I thought you could 
be stern, and cold, and unforgiving to your poor sinful wife! 

And was my future to be saddened by nothing but my own heart’s re- 
membrance of its sin? Was this great love of my husband’s mine yet? 
Was there no atonement to be made, no forgiveness to be painfully won, 
ere it could retura to me? 





him? Who had nursed him? And as I asked that last question, a cry 
of agony broke from my lips, at the thought that I, his wife, had render- 
ed myself unworthy that office. 

Mr. Morton could tell me that Mrs. Ryton had most heedfully nursed 
amy husband, and that Dr. Ryton had only left him because Harold, whea 
conscious, implored him to be here, to watch over his children. He kaew 
that Harold in those short intervals of consciousness had talked much 
of his children, and been painfully solicitous for their welfare, and that 
even in his delirium, he had still spoken of them: but whether, and if at 
all, how, my husband mentioned me he could not teil. 

After I had exhausted Mr. Morton’s knowledge by my eager questions, 
I was ready, and very willing to listen calmly to the old man’s wisdom. 
That evening he spoke to my heart and to my need. I was very weak, 
and worn, and weary, and had little hope of happiness ia this world, and 

et I had an infinite mercy for which I desired, and as yet hardly knew 

ow, to thank God. That my husband would ever again take me back 
to his heart and home, I scarcely hoped ; and if I hoped the time would 
come, it looked so distant that my weak spirit wearied at the dreary 
desert to be traversed first. But that my husband lived, that I was free 
from the blood-guiltiness that had lain on my conscience, that my Lily 
had still a wise and tender father—did not these things demand bound- 
less gratitude ? 

As, day after day, I sat in spirit very meekly at that good man’s feet, 
the darkness gradually cleared away. By degrees I learned all the story 
of his own life, of his loves, and losses, and martyrdom of pain; I learned 
how his faith had been purified, and his soul sublimed, by patient suffer- 
mgt the Lord’s will. 

hen, stilled to reverent attention, I heard the story, and I was in- 
structed in the teaching of another life. In my weakness and spiritual 
ignorance I had somewhat of the simplicity of a child, I listened simply 
to what was simply told, and all I heard came to me fresh and strange, 
and infinitely sweet and consoling. Through the unperplexed medium of 
the soul of a faithful believer, I could look clearly and steadily at the 
grand Idea of the Christian life. 

And while I listened and learned I exercised my newly-striven-after pa- 
tience. Doctor Ryton did not come, and days passed in which I heard 
nothing of my husband. During those few quiet, even though somewhat 
anxious days, I grew familiar with my future life. I did not harass and 
perplex myself by effort to discern its features, to depict its joys and sor- 
rows, endeavours and failures, and far-off success ; but I tried to realize 
to my own consciousness the spirit in which I ought to live, and in which 
with God’s help, I would live. 

J often wept during those days. Night and morning my pillow was 
wet. But they were quiet, penitent, resigned tears, sad and yet sweet 
and blessed tears. 

If wild regret for that dread and sinful past essayed to destroy my new 
peace, to lash my soul into tumultuous unrest, I knew now how to still 
the troubled waters ; if my spirit failed me sometimes, and my heart 
-quailed aud sickened as I imagined what might be the poor forlornness, 
and the ceaseless longing, and the ever-failing endeavour of my future— 
yet I could, even then, pray ; and having prayed, could look down vity- 

ey on my heart’s trouble, and yet control its emotions, 3 

began to have some dim idea, some, not knowledge, but imagination, 
of what it would be to be able, in all scenes, trials, dangers, distresses, 
temptations, and pains of life, to be calm enough to feel that round all 
our restlessness flows “ God’s rest!’ to be able to merge all hopes, fears, 
doubts, and dreads, in a perfect, unfailing trust in Him who makes ail 
things work together for good to those who believe in Him. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The breath of autumn seemed to breathe upon, and sanctify as it sad- 
dened, the glowing beauty of the land ; and nature appeared to sympa- 
ae with the sweet patient soberness and penitence that softened my 
sou 

It was just the weather for my Lily, too—mild and still, with no fierce 
summer heat : she and I grew stronger together. 

We very often sat long in the churchyard by little Harold’s grave. It 
Was generally there that Mr. Morton talked with us. In that churchyard 
Jay the dust of all those who had been dearest to him on earth; so the 
spot was as sacred to him as it grew to be to us. 

We went there alone one day—Lily and I. It was rather late in the 
afternoon. I did not mean to stay long, but it was so very serenely and 
perfectly lovely there that day. 

I sat down, and took Lily on my lap. She was playing with a hand- 
ful of wild weeds and flowers, and singing, as her custom was, very softly 
to herself. I had my arms round her, and rested my cheek on her soft 
hair—it was just as I had held her so long ago. But where was the 
bright boy, who had leaned against my knee and fixed his large blue 

* eyes so earnestly on my face ? 


It was this that humbled and softened me, more than all ; the mercy 
shown me was so infinite. 

I soon learnt—though I asked nothing, being so satisfied with what I 
knew—whby I had waited in vain so many days for the tidings that did 
not come. 

Harold had risen too hastily from a bed of convalescence to pay that 
visit to his dying little girl, to shed those tears over his dead boy ; he had 
been fettered by a promise not to speak to me, told that I still thought 
him dead, and warned that any sudden shock of surprise, might make me 
@ mad-woman, or an idiot for life. But he had had too great a struggle 
with himself to restrain the impulse to rush to me, and take me in bis 
arms when he saw me kneeling, and so wan and ghastly by the pale light 
ofthe moon. The excitement and fatigue had been too much for him, 
Doctor Ryton had hurried him away and had kept him a prisoner till the 
day we met. 

I do not think there was no shadow over my husband’s love for me 
then ; but his tenderness was greater than ever, aud the shadow has pass- 
ed quite away now. 

That evening in the holy charch-yard, kneeling by our boy’s grave, 
we celebrated a second marriage—a second marriage, more sacred, more 
spiritual, and more happy than the first. I had found my rightful place 
then, at my husband’s feet. Was he not most nobly and grandly good ? 
I had learnt to reverence him, and so found rest on earth. 

My happiness was ever sobered by memory of the past, and chastened 
by the looking forward to a future, to which the angel-hand of onr dead 
boy pointed us: but I was O, how happy! 

In all this I have expressed but little of my gratitude. My history 
shows what boundless mercy I- had to be grateful for—it is my life that 
must tell if Iam grateful. 


You know why I have written this for you. God bless you, I can say 
no more, no better! You saw how I shrank from your innocently-put 
questions about my early married life; but I told you they should be 
answered, and they are. 
It is very many years since I had the foregoing narrative fiom the wri- 
ter: 


Beating heart and burning brow, 
They lie very quiet now. 


The husband and wile are dead. I need not write this woman’s eulo- 
gistic epitaph, for “ her works live after her :’”’ her memory is held sacred 
in many ahome. I should like stern lips to quiver, and proud eyes to 
fill with tears reading her words: it can do no harm, and may do good 
—=so here is that poor Wife’s Story. 





YACHTING IN 1855. 


‘Of all amusements entered into by the nobility and gentry of our island, 
there is not one so manly, so exciting, so patriotic, or so national as yacht sail- 
ing. It has been wisely fostered by our Sovereigns, who have felt that the se- 
curity of the kingdom is increased by every man being more or less a sailor, or 
aceggene with the nautical profession.”—Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cut- 
ers. 

Yachting may well be classed among the leading sports and pleasures 
of the present day. There is now no existing doubt that it has taken a 
firm hold of the national mind : every maritime scene, every naval fleet, 
every sea-coast diversion is iacomplete without the presence of some part 
of our Yacht Squadron. There is no amusement that wins upon a man 
so rapidly as yachting : it may be indulged in to a princely extent, but 
may be thoroughly appreciated in a fifty-ton vessel. We say fifty tons, 
because distant foreiga voyages ought seldom to be undertaken in yachts 
of less than that tonnage ; although some gentlemen, possessing mo:e 
daring than others, sometimes venture in much smaller yachts. The de- 
gree of comfort aboard must of necessity be in proportion to capacity ; 
and when we read of little vessels of ten tons crossing the Channel, or 
coasting it in the open sea in bad weather, whilst we admire the courage 
of the crew we cannot admire their impradence. 

It was anticipated by some, at the commencement of the now rapidly 
closing season, that the hostilities in the East would spoil our sport, that 
there would be few sailing matches, and few gentlemen would fit out 
their yachts. Frivolous reports were raised as to there being a scarcity 
of bands to man the yachts, the great danger of going on foreign voyages, 
and other equally absurd arguments, which might suit the ears of ‘a cer- 
taio class ; who, although possessing fine and useful yachts, are ignorant 
of the true enjoyment ot a foreiga craise, or unwilling to submit to a few 
realities of a sailor’s life at sea. But after all the predictions of a dull 
and lifeless season, when we look back on the surface of yachting affairs, 
we find the war has had less injurious effects on this noble amusement 





I looked out over the sea, far into the hazy distance, and slow tears 


than on aay other English sport. On the contrary, in some respects it 


has tended to increase the relish for foreign cruising. Those whose incli- 





nations turn more towards that branch of the pleasure than match-sailing, 
have had opportunities of indulgiig in scenes never before enjoyed on such 
an extended scale as the present. They have had the chance of accom- 
panying to the seat of war the finest fleet that ever was seen ; and under 
that protection (the safest possible) several yachtsmen have availed them- 
selves of the splendid opportunity ; the pleasures of which can only be 
fairly brought before the reader’s eye by those who have had the good 
fortune, good sense, and noble spirit to enjoy them. 

Almost every yachtsman who went last year to the Baltic, went again 
this year ; the variety of the scene, and the excitement attendant upon it, 
are alone sufficient inducements to entice every enthusiastic yachtsman 
to the seat of war. Gentlemen who have accompanied the Baltic fleet in 
their yachts, have had an enviable treat which we imagine they can never 
regret ; intermingled as they would be with a class of jovial fellows, ar- 
dent in their country’s cause and defiant of their foes: a season passed 
amongst them, whether in actual engagement or not, must be a delight- 
ful change for any sailor-yachtsman willing to share both dangers and 
pleasures with their countrymen, in foreign waters amidst warlike 
scenes. 

It is well known that among the officers of the Eoglish navy are many 
noble-hearted fellows ; whilst their subordinates are a class of men utter 
strangers to fear, and altogether unequalled for bravery and — 
There is also another source where English yachtsmen would meet wit 
a cordial reception: we alude to our allies the French: the officers of 
that navy are of courtly bearing ; and whilst an English yacht would be 
certain of their protection, the yachtsmen would spend many pleasant 
hours in their society. 

But whether under sail or at anchor, in company with the Baltic or 
Black Sea fleet, a more patriotic and agreeable season than the past, 
could not possibly have been spent ; and, as we have before observed, 
several gentlemen have availed themselves of the opportunity ; whilst 
many others with every means at hand, and possessing yachts of sufficient 
capacity to navigate any part of the seas, have allowed them to remain 
at moorings throughout the whole summer, or perhaps just spread their 
canvas for a monotonous cruise in the Channel ; or, what is too frequent- 
ly the fate of many fine yachts, remained hovering around the Isle of 
Wight and South coast without once encountering a stiff breeze or a 
heavy sea: and that is what some term yachting! We are happy to add, 
this class of kid-gloved drawing-room yachtsmen are not numerous ; aad 
it would be well if none such were to be found. But as every sport is 
more or less abused, so is such an abuse of the genial pastime of yachting. 

There is one little yacht accompaaying the Baltic Fleet at the present 
moment, which demands our a | notice, not only on account of its 
puny tonnage, but also from the perilous position in which it was placed 
at Sweaborg. 

The Pet yacht, belonging to Mr. R. E. Hughes, is under ten tons, O.M! 
and, as little ships now-a-days appear to perform the greatest wonders, 80 
this tiny craft has bid defiance to the huge waves of the North Sea and 
the storms of the Baltic, and has been capering about for some months in 
company with the Fleet, and actually weathered it insafety. But this 
is not all: her owner—a most daring yachtsman—injudiciously led by a 
bold and reckless curiosity, got within range of the guns from the fortress, 
and very narrowly escaped paying @ severe penalty. The T'imes of Aug. 
22 says: “ A perfect shower of shell and hot shot was thrown at him, 
dropping over him astern—indeed, in every direction—but fortunately 
not touching him.” The owner of this little yacht is an excellent sailor ; 
but on this occasion he incurred a foolish risk ; and one which luckily 
for him, did not end in quieting for ever the daring spirit which led him, 
his crew and vessel, into such imminent peril. 

It may be amusing to our readers to add, that in this same small yacht 
Mr. Hughes performed a yachting cruise round the Euglish coast in the 
year 1851 ; visiting most of the principal towns and watering places on 
his voyage. He set sail from Lowestoff harbour, laying his course along 
the north-east coast, through the Caledonian Canal, and threading his 
way along the western coast, and down St. George’s Channel, round the 
Land’s End, along the south coast, up the Eaglish Channel, and to Lowes- 
toff again. We question if there are many yachtsmen to be found who 
would incur the risks which attend a voyage of this kind in so small a 
vessel ; but it appears ¢hat geatleman has since had sufficient confidence 
in his little craft to venture on a foreign cruise in a vessel no larger io 
appearance than a ship’s launch, and of smaller burthen than a man-of- 
war’s pinnace. The capacity for cabin comforts aboard so small a vessel 
mast, of necessity, be very contracted for a gentleman, his friend, and 
erew ; still, every yachtsman must admire the genuine sailor-feeling and 
bold spirit which led them to perform voyages which many would hesitaté 
at undertaking in vessels of five times the tonnage of the Pet. 

On the class termed “ racing yachts’ we have yet our remarks to make. 
The season, though not a brilliant one, has not been a dull one. Some 
of the most spirited sailing-matches on record have taken place this year. 
It will be our pleasure to detail them in a future number, when the sea- 
son will have entirely closed: at present other yachting topics demand 
our attention. 

It is much to be regreted that so fine a yacht as the celebrated me- 
rica should have lain dormant all the season. This beautiful vessel is 
still for sale: what a pity some wealthy spirited yachtsman does not pur- 
chase her! We have yet to learn if an Eaoglish yacht has been built that 
can outsail her. The fastest of our large yachts are those which have 
been lengthened at the bows, and otherwise Americanized ; but when we 
look at the extraordinary speed of the merica, and the manner in which 
she has beaten the English yachts—when we thoroughly examine her 
faultless form of hull, her beautiful bow, and immensely powerful stern, 
we are induced to exclaim, 

“ There is perfection here. 

No English yacht that we have ever seen, either at the Isle ot Wight, 
in the Thames, Mersey, Plymouth, Southampton, or elsewhere, has ever 
wou our admiration for that easy manner in which she glides through the 
water with so little disturbance to the surface, so little foam at the bows, 
and so smooth a wake, as the 4merica; her motion under canvas is pe- 
culiar to herself; she makes less scuffling and bending, careening and 
plunging than other yachts, and yet goes faster, all which is still in some 
respects a mystery. The dmerica is not near so handsome a looking 
vessel on-the water as many English yachts; but appearances go for no- 
thing in sailing matches. The yachting world are very anxious to see the 
America again contending in the Royal Yacht Squadron’s matches ; tbey 
want to know if the last new English yachts can or cannot “ hold their 
own” with her. Some gentlemen have been at great expense in endea- 
vouring to build a yacht to beat her ; but have been disappointed at not 
having had an opportunity of testing with the incomparable Yankee 
their newly-learned experience in yacht-building. We may be allowed 
to remark, without any disparagement to these modern-built clipper 
schooners that we question if any of them could outsail Mr. Weld’s far- 
famed dlarm. That vessel has been wonderfully improved, and although 
the America has easily beaten her previous to her alterations, she has 
had no opportunity of contesting with her since. 

It is strange that altered vessels should frequently turn out the fastest 
of the day : a striking proof of this fact was instanced in the well-kaowa 
little cutter Phantom (25 tons). Her spirited owner, Mr. Lane, found 
that after he had altered his little clipper he might challenge the world, 
to sail her against any yacht of equal tonnage. Few yachts have won 
so many cups as the Phantom; but a rival was shortly found for 
her—the Thought, also an altered yacht—and the powers of the two 
were so evenly balanced that one as frequently won a cup as the other. 
But the most remarkable instance in the present season, of an altered 
yacht turning out an extraordinary clipper, is in the .4mazon (42 tons), 
A. Young, Esq. This vessel was originally built by Harvey and Son, of 
Ipswich and Wivenhoe ; she was intended for a racing craft, but proved 
a mistake ; her bow was much at fault, and her stern was the most un- 
sightly protuberance that could possibly be attached to a yacht; it was 
narrow, tapering, and ugly. With such lean hind-quarters, she was no- 
thing at all ina breeze, and could only put in a moderate appearance in 
fine weather. Luckily she fell iato the hands of a spirited gentleman, 
who had both a new bow and new stern to her, and other well studied 
improvements, which few would have risked carrying out ; and we are 
happy to add that her deserving owner has the pleasure and satisfaction 
to see her the pride of the season. The 4mazon, as we shall show in our 
intended review of the yachting season of 1855, has been victorious in 
nearly every match in which she has sailed. 

Before closing our remarks upon the .4merica (which vessel we must 
not be reluctant to acknowledge, was the first to introduce sharp hollow 
bows and broad sterns to English yachtsmen), we cannot allow the pre- 
sent season to pass by without allusion to the loss sustained by the mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Clab, in the resignation of their highly es- 
teemed and talented Commodore, Mr. John C. Stevens; whose name has 
become familiar to every English yachtsman since the birth of the Ame- 
rica, which vessel he brought over from New York, and signally tested 
her merits in the Solent. That gentleman has been a yacht-owner for 
more than half a century, and has long been looked up to by the mem- 
bers of that club as their friend and instructor in everything relating to 
the pursuit of his favourite amusement. He commeaced his early yacht- 
ing career in the year 1802, and built his first little yacht, the celebrated 
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Diver, of that date with bis own hands. He subsequently constructed 
other experimental yachts of larger tonnage : there are but few members 
of that clab who can remember the Trouble of a later period, and the 
Wave without a competitor in her time. The Onkahye was his first at- 
tempt at a sharp bow and clear rua; and although then looked upon 
with doubt as to such a form being practicable for ocean sailing, was ne- 
vertheless shortly after highly approved of, for it became adapted by the 
pilots of that part, as the fastest and best form of vessel for their pur- 

But the masterpiece of Mr. Stevens’ naval architecture, is his ua- 
rivalled yacht Maria, which he still retaics, and from which the pennant 
floats 150 feet above the surface of the sea. This worthy gentleman, who 
thas commenced a meritorious yachting career with a tiny craft, nine 
feet long, three feet wide, and three feet deep, retires from office on ac- 
count of old age and ill health, the deserving owner of a yacht of 170 
tons, indisputably the fastest of her tonnage, both in the old and new 
world. His resignation was accepted with deep regret, and sincere sym- 
pathy by the members of that club of which he was the founder: his 
name will never be forgotten in this country, nor in America ; for it may 
be truly said he has earned for himself, not only the lasting gratitude of 
the squadron whose flag he carried, but a national reputation has at- 
tached itself to his name on both sides the Atlantic. Mr. W. Edgar, 
owner of a new sloop of 100 tons, has been elected successor to Mr. 
Stevens.—London Magazire. 


_— 


HENRY HEINE. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN PARK PLACE. 


Oberwesel on the Rhine. 

This day is too fair, my friend, and this place too pleasant, for me not 
to think of you ; and, when I think of you, I remember my promise to 
write to you from Germany, and about the Germans. It is a virtuous 
deed for me to fulfil that promise now, when the wine-month is in its 

urple prime ; and here, where the river flows so swift, so silent, soserene, 
beneath my windows, and the deep blue sky throbs with light above the 
stately, shadowy hills. 

“ Oberwesel on the Rhine!’ Do you know bow much these few words 
mean, of poetry and o’ picture, of legend and of landscape, of song, and 
sunlight, and wine? 

Yes, I believe that you do, though with your mortal ears you have 
never listened to the sixpenny echoes of the little cannon that a lonely 
fellow fires against the Liirlei-felsen, nor with mortal eyes have looked 
upon the foamy uproar of the Gewirr, where heedless raftsmen slip off and 
are drowned. But it is not the fireside travellers who see and know the 
least of this fair world. It is not sailing in a ship that makes a seaman ; 
and I know many a man who bas carried a pair of staring optics all over 
Europe, and yet bath no more right to speak of Rhine and Danube, of 
Switzerland and Naples, than bas the forty-third wife of a Mormon elder 
to discourse of marriage. 

Yee! you know Oberwesel in your heart and in your mind. You have 
lost yourself in summer thoughts before Turner’s wondrous picture, where 
all the outward shape of Oberwesel lies bathed in soft, poetic light. You 
have mused and longed over the dreamy wanderings of ‘* Hyperion,”’ 
where the spirit of the quaint old Rhenish city broods on many a page, 
though its name be never mentioned. . 

And so you will fee! bow fit it is, that sitting here by the open window 
still and spacious iun of the “ Golden Corkscrew,” I should fiud it hard 
to gather up the little cloudy thoughts that float through the blue, lazy 
heaven of my mood, and make them fall in a busy rain of words. Yet, for 
your sake, I willdo it ; for a promise, though it were but to buy a paper 
of pins, should be sacred. And to-merrow I glide away again, down the 
enchanted stream, to sunny St. Goar, there to meet with a lazier than 
myself; and we shail burn our pens and paper, and a brown-eyed maidea 
shall ferry us over the river, and then through the pretty Schweizer- 
Thal, and on beneath the ruined castle of the Cat, and by the shrine of 
Bacchus we shail vanish into the Rheingau, where musty old November, 
unbinding the last vine-fillets from his brow, shall find us stretched still 
beneath the chestnut trees. 

This day, then, I will write. Nay, call me not, thou Belgian artist, 
from the yellow Ochsen-thurm! Sit in the sheltered embrasure, most 
picturesque of red-capped men! and. veiled by the broad leaves of the 
tangled vines, watch “ fine effects’ of light, and depths of shadow! 
Sketch in ‘nice bits’ of bare black mountain, and of shining, lake-like 
water! But leave me to my task, for the sun is high, and the amber En- 
genholler waxes low in this long-necked bottle, mellow-tinted as October 
sunsets after rain! 

Of what or whom shall I write? Not of the Rhine. I dare not tread 
that region wiih unsandaled feet. I leave it to romantic Cesar Julian 
imperial Puseyite of the Pagan past, and to British Bulwer’s musky 
muse. 

I will write of Heine ; of the poet whose genius has torn up the treaties 
of Vienna, and carried the boundaries of France to the Rhine: of that 
tearful trifler, that sardonic sentimentalist, that strange, sad, significant 
fellow, who laughs at old legends over his wine, and shudders beneath the 
black Lirlei-rocks in the twilight. I will write of him, not because he is 
strange, sad, and significant, nor because he tears up treaties, and quizzes 
Kaiser and Vaterland, and parodies the songs of Israel by the waters of 
the Seine—but because the music of his melodies “ beats time to nothing 
in my brain” to-day ; because, in this sweet Rhenish weather, I have first 
learned how exquisite is his singing, how subtle and how true is the 
rhythm of his genius. : ; 

Last evening I wandered upwards from the beautiful old Gothic church 
of our Lady, to the broad heights of Schomberg. Vast and glorious 
showed, in the light of the setting sun, the broken walls, the crumbling 
towers that cradled a heroic race. I looked on the river, gleaming and 
winding for many a mile, a thread of silver, far below, and thought how 
the last great Schomberg fell, his gray hairs dabbled in blood, far away 
by the foreign waters of the Boyne. 

And the lords that were the terror of the Rhine—that swore, and drank, 
and fought, and stormed on every side, with sword and fire? In all quiet 
Oberwesel, now, there is nothing more quiet than the rude effigies that 
lie, “ with folded arms across,” in the dim side-chapel of our Lady’s 





church! Of the daughters of Schomberg a livelier memory remains. |’ 


In the channel beneath us, when the tide is low, you may see seven little 
jagged rocks, “ without form or comeliness.’’ These were once seven 
lovely ladies of Schomberg, cruel coquettes, for whom hearts and lances 
were broken in vain. Their shapes are changed, their instincts survive, 
and now they vex the waves of the Rhine, as once they vexed the souls 
of men. 

As I stood looking up into the archway of the ancient donjon-keep, and 
vaguely wishing to ascend, I heard a sound of merry voices, and presently 
there emerged, from the copse-wood hard by, a handsome young German, 
squiring two hearty German girls. He left his damsels, and, drawing 
near, saluted me. That I was a stranger was plain from my dress; still 
more plain from my accent; and the friendly youth asked if he could 
serve me. It was not possible to mistake him for an officious guide, so I 
thanked him, and explained my wish to mount the tower. “ So /” and I 
must go with him to a farm near at hand, and we would get a ladder. 
“ But your ladies ?”” I remonstrated. They stood a little way off, pluck- 
ing flowers. ‘“ Ob, they are my cousins, and live just below, on the bill, 
and always der Fremde geht vor, the stranger must take precedence !” 
Nor could I stop him, but, whisking off, he whispered with his compan- 
ions, who turned, waved me a smiling farewell, and disappeared iuto the 
wood. We found the farm-house, looking like a leaf from Retzsch’s 
“ Song of the Bell,” aud the farmer’s wife, who made us drink new milk, 
and the hale old farmer, who gave us his ladder, and called a boy, with 
crap-apple cheeks, to help us to carry it. 

And we mounted the tower and drank in a glorious vision—the wind- 
ing Rhine from Goarshausen to Bacharach—the vine-clad hills—the leafy 
valleys ; and over all, the skyey splendours of sapphire and beryl, and 
fine gold and amethyst. We talked of many things, there on the old bat- 
tlement. He was a Bergwerks beflissner, trom Austria, my companion, 
which, being interpreted, is a “Student of Mining ;”’ and when LI could 
not catch the meaning of his South-German, he eked out his praises with 
“ Priscian most unscratched.’ Of America and republics he spoke much, 
and warmly, aiter the helpless, honest, impracticable manner of the Ger- 
mane. 

And slowly, at last, the dusk descended, and here and there a point of 
silver glimmered from the purple deeps. And our talk took the tone of 
the hour, and as the hues faded from the sky, subsided into silence, and 
we came down from the donjon-keep. 

The crescent of the moon appeared, as we emerged from the great arch- 
wey and, without a word, my Bergwerks beflissuer began to sing, in a 
rich, low, manly voice. And this was the song he sung: 

“I know not what it presages, 
That I should be saddened so ; 

A lezend of long-passed ages 
Hauuts me, and will not go. 


’Tis cool, and the dusk is growin 
And quietly flows the Khine ; 








In the sunset’s golden glowing 
The peaks of the mountain shine. 


Far up in the golden beaming 
Sits the maiden divinely fair ; 
The gold on her robes is gleaming, 
She is combing her golden hair 


With a golden comb and glancing, 
She is combing her tresses there ; 

And she eingeth a song entrancing, 
A weird and wonderful air! 


The heart of the boatman that hears it 
Grows wild with a passionate love ; 

He sees not the rock as he nears it, 
He sees but the syren above! 


The waves to their fatal embraces 
Take the boat and the boatman too ; 
Such work with her musical graces, 
It pleases the Liirley to do!” 


I need not tell you that the song is Heine’s; nor will I make you an 
apology for my lame attempt to do it into English, for, whatever faults 
you may find with my “ oversetting,” I think you will feel that it is, at 
least, faithful to the spirit of the original, and in some things more faith- 
ful than other English translations which you may have seen. I know 
no version, for instance, in which the foreboding force of the word “ be- 
deuten,” in the first line, is preeerved. And the gleam of mocking gayety 
which breaks out in the last verse, has been invariably lost by the trans- 
lators. They seem to bave thought they were dealing, not with Heine, 
but with Ubland. 

The musical interpreters of Heine have done no better. Still, they have 
made the ballad delicious to the ear. Nor will you wonder that the fancy 
of Heine, borne up on the wings of Schubert, should have thrilled me 
deeply, while I listened to the singing of my Austrian barytone, there in 
the twilight, on the ancient mount, with the castle ruins above me, and 
the Lurley’s river glimmering far below. 

“ All impulses of soul and sense, 


The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve,” 
conspired to make me feel, as never before, the exquisite perfection with 
which the poet has embodied the sentiment of this scene. 

And yet, how completely is Heine’s own individuality preserved in the 
haif-smile which plays upou bis lips as he ends his song! He seems to 
throw off the brief mood of romance, and turns on his heel again, to 
skepticism and satire. Germany has produced only two poets beside 
Heine, who could have written this song of the Lurley, and neither one 
of them would thus have concluded it: Ubland was too serious a senti- 
mentalist, Goethe too cousummate an artist. 

I have sometimes thought that Heine’s present physical state was no 
unapt symbol of his spiritual and mental condition. But I forget that 
you do not know what that state is, and, perhaps, it will not bore 
you too much if I sketch, as swiftly as I can, an outline of Heine’s 
career, 

Heiue is half a Jew in blood, and less*than half in breeding. He was 
born at Dusseldorf, about the year 1800, and is, altogether a child of the 
nineteenth century. Lis mother was a Protestant lady of good family. 
His father was what the Philadelphians might call a “ wet’ Jew—one of 
the people whem Sheridan compared to the blank leaf in the Bible be- 
tween the Old Dispensation and the New. He was not a wealthy man, 
but Heury Heine was early cared for by his celebrated uncle, the banker, 
Solomon Heine, of Hamburg. This uncle was a strange fellow. He 
came into Hamburg in 1784, a leather-breeched little Jew, of seventeen, 
with sixteen groats in his pocket, and riding on a wagon by favour of the 
wagon-r. He was carried out of Hamburg in 1844, a much lamented mi/- 
lionaire, oa @ plumed bearse, with an interminable “ following” of 
mouruing-coaches, dignitaries, and “ citizens generally.’’ Solomon Heine 
was no blank leaf; be carried the Exodus and Leviticus clearly stamped 
oa his heart. When he bad become a great and wealthy merchant, the 
authorities of Hamburg proposed to suspend, in his favour, the harsh laws 
of the city concerning the Jews. But the old Israelite spurned the gifts 
of the Egyptians, and whenever he wished to make a journey, used to 
draw up a petition, like any other Jew, and have it endorsed by his own 
servant! He had a dash of sharp satire in him, as men of strong and ill- 
used races are wont to have. Once they brought him a subscription pa- 
per for a school-house, and told him that a rich Christian had said he 
would give as much as Heine. ‘“ Ah! how much is the house to cost?” 
They told him, and the old man instantly put down Aalf the sum, The 
Christian tried to back out, but was held to his word. “I sball get the 
better of you one of these days,’’ said Heine, to the Senators just before 
his death ; “* When I die, my coffin will cost only four marks eight shil- 
lings!” Solomon Heine helped his nephew through his courses at Bonn, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, and took him into his counting house. Henry 
Heine over a ledger! The thing was slightly absurd ; and one day its 
absurdity so struck Henry Heine himself, that he decamped to Parnassus. 
His uncie always lamented this step. “Poor Henry,’ he used to say, 
“if he could have learned anytking, he wouldn’t have been obliged to 
write books!” 

Still, Solomon enjoyed his nephew’s fame, and assisted him as long as 
he lived, in spite of severe and frequent quarrels. Heine dedicated his 
tragedies to his uncle, and in some verses on the “Jewish Hospital at 
Hamburg,” an institution founded by Solomon Heine’s liberality, the 
poet thus speaks of his relative : 

‘‘The dear old man! He buildeth here a shelter 
For all whose pains the wise physician’s magic 
(Or wiser death’s!) can charm, and careth 
For plasters, cordials, nurses, too, and watchers! 
A man of deeds, what man conld do, he did it, 
And for good service, took his honest wages, 
The friend of mortals! when his day was ending, 
And found reward of Jabour in well doing! 


Wealth with full hands he gave, but richer treasures 
Full oft his eyes more lavishly expended, 

Rich, costly tears, that oft he wept in silence 

O’er Israel s sorrows, past all mortal healing!” 

When Solomon Heine died, he left his nephew only a small sum of 
money. But he had done much for him, and if Pegasus would have 
stayed in the stable at Hamburg, he might, no doubt, like the horse ef 
Caligula, have been accommodated with a silver manger and with golden 
oats. How, in company with Munhard, Limberg, and others, Heine edited 
“ Political Annals,” and how he wandered about from Lucca to London, 
needs not here to say. In 1826, he being then about twenty-eight years 
old, appeared his “ Reisebilder,” or ‘ Pictures of Travel,” a strange, 
fantastic, charming, startling book. You and me, dear ——, Americans 
of 1855, this book charms and startles. Fancy what its effect must have 
been upon the Germans of 1826! 1826! that was only four years be- 
fore the emothered fire of revolution broke out again in Paris, only 
eleven years after the consecration of the Holy Alliance! 

The “ Reisrebilder” was almost as original in form as it was fresh in 
substance. It may be said that one is vaguely reminded by it of the 
“ Sentimental Journey.”’ But the reminiscence is so very vague! It al- 
ways reminds me much more strongly of a comic opera. What opera 
ever had an overture more exquisitely constructed than those songs of 
the ‘“ Heimkebr,” in which all the coming work is so musically resumed, 
hinted, and foretold? Would you know the key-note of the “ Reisebil- 
der?’ Listen! 


I. 
“ On my life, too dark and gloomy, 
Once there gleamed a vision bright, 
Now that vision bright hath vanished, 
And I stand in utter night. 
When a child in lonely darkness 
Feels its terrors on him crowd, 
He, to chase his doubts and horror, 
Shouts some cheerful song aloud. 
So, a noisy child, I’m singing, 
While in shade and gloom I stray ; 
Though my song be not delightful, 
Yet it drives my fear away.” 


88. 


“ Say! where is thy fair beloved, 
Once by thee so sweetly sung, 








ing book, “De l’Allemagne,” speaks of an interview with Goethe, “whose 
eyes,” he says, “ like those of the Indian gods, winked not nor blinked,” 
I once looked in vain through all the sixty volumes of my “ Stuttgart 
and Tubingen” Goethe, as well as through the six volumes of the great 
man's correspondence with the little man, Zelter, for some hint or indi- 
cation of Heine’s existence, and found none. I fancy Goethe foresaw mis- 
chief in those four little volumes, and was not “ manysided ” enough to 
like them. After all, it was a rather alarming phenomenon, this opera 
of “ Candide,” set to Swabian music. 

If you were a very young person, my dear ——, and had your mind to 
make up, I shouldn't advise you to read the “Reisebilder.” But you are 
old enough not to be at every man’s mercy, and I am sure that you will 
be delighted with a style, the rhythm of which glides on in prose as har- 
monious as the flow of a forest brook, and ever and anon is broken into 
little melodious cascades of verse. How you will enjoy, too, the grace 
and power with which Heine paints all manner of scenes and persons ! 
Now you may go down with him into the darkest and dirtiest of mines, 
and hear him chuckle inwardly over the benighted loyalty of poor mi- 
ners, who hold sacred the stone stool once sat upon by the “dear fat 
Duke of Cambridge ;” and anon you may lounge with bim into the lofty 
chamber of an Italian palazzo, where the capricious Signora Letizia, “a 
young rose of fifty,” lies on her couch, and chats, while a poet sits ona 
trestle at her feet, and the Marquis Gumpelino, leaning against the mar- 
ble wall, thrums an old guitar. You shall see quaint, red-roofed German 
towns peering up among green pinewoods, and looking like moss rose- 
buds, in the evening light ; and laughing valleys, where the oak and 
beech wave their great arms over joyous streamlets; and chill mountain- 
tops grim with granite ; and the lonely beaches of the Northern Sea, 
where at midnight the weird sea-maidens waltz in the pale beams of the 
moon. You shall read one of the finest descriptions ever written of in- 
describable, inexhaustible London, and such unexpected opinions, on the 
most unlooked-for subjects, as will vex you, perplex you, and entertain 
you beyond measure. 

And then, when you have done, you will, perhaps, remember what 
Goethe somewhere says, that “ humour accompanies the decline of art, 
which it corrupts and annihilates ;” and you will try to think what Ger- 
many has produced in the way of poetic art, since the “ Reisebilder” ap- 
peared, and it will not edify you much to ran over the names of Freilig- 
rath, and Herwegh, and Lenau, and Grin, and Geibel! Yet, the more 
you dwell upon and analyze that exquisite, limpid style of Heine’s, a 
style which, among the Germans, only Lessing has approached, and only 
Goethe surpassed, the more convinced you will be that if the art of com- 
position has declined in Germany since the avatar of Heine, that decline 
did not begin with him. 

Heine is classed by some critics with the great humourists. If to be 
capricious is to be a great humourist, then he is one. But the best qua- 
lity of humour lies deep in the soul. beneath the light play of caprice. 
The style of a great humourist, of Jean Paul for instance, or Carlyle, 
does not glitter, it glows. The style of Heine is in no wise incandescent, 
but rather scintillating. Compare Heine’s sketch of “ Religion and Phi- 
losopby in Germany,” with Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” and you will 
see clearly what I mean, and, I think, agree with me. 

In the sequel to the “ Reisebilder” Heine called “ Paris the new Jeru- 
salem, and the Rhine the Jordan, which divides the Holy Land of Free- 
dom from the land of the Philistines.” The comparison is not more cre- 
ditable to Heine’s geography than to his piety, for the Jordan does not 
divide the Holy Land from Philistia, but it expresses the poet’s feelings, 
and to Paris he went in the bot season of 1830. There he fixed himself, 
and there he bas ever since resided. He soon acquired an admirable 
command of the French language. They are publishing an edition of 
bis works, now, in French, which will give him a permanent rank among 
the Parisian classics. Since Count Hamilton no foreigner has managed 
the language of France with more finesse and esprit than Heine. If you 
will turn to some of his earlier contributions to the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” to those witty and wicked papers, “ Les Nuits Florentines,” 
for instance, which were first written in French, and published somewhere 
about 1836, you will find in them an elegance and facility of style which 
remind one of Alfred de Musset. The place for Heine the Parisian, in- 
deed, will be made somewhere between the poet of ‘“‘ Namouna” and the 
author of the “‘ Memoires de Grammont.” 

For many years Heine has lived in Paris, pouring forth a succession of 
works, sometimes critical, sometimes poetical, always somewhat repre- 
hensible, never dull. He corresponded with the Augsburg “ Allemeine 
Zeitung,” and kept up his relations with Germany. But be affected to 
denationalize himself, scoffed unmercifully at the great traits of German 
literature and life, found as much fault with the world as Rousseau, and 
mocked it as keenly as Voltaire. He drew upon himself the hostility of 
all the “intense” political parties, and of most of the poetical schools of 
his native land, for he really spared nobody. He had made all manner 
of fun of Platen in the “ Reisebilider ;” in his treatise on the “ Romantic 
School,” he held up to ridicule the white-cravated and self satisfied A. 
W. von Schlegel; he stung all the Swabians in his preposterous “Schwa- 
beuspiegel ;” while in the second part of his work “Der Salon” he vilely 
entreated the religious and philosophical thinkers of Germany, and in 
the cheerful words of Guizkow (himself more given to pipes and beard, 
than to soap and decency), “celebrated a Walpurgis night in the old 
Cathedrals.” 

In his recently-published volumes of “‘ Vermischte Schriften,” Heine 
has printed the record of bis observations and opinions on men and things, 
made during his long residence in Paris, from the Eastern Question and 
Mahomet Ali, to Le Prophéte, and Carlotta Grisi. It is amusing to see 
the evident pleasure he takes in watching Thiers, whose political incon- 
sistencies, doublings, and turnings manifold affect Heine’s sense of the 
ludicrous in the keenest and subtlest way. Kakousch, the vizier of Sala- 
din, has come, in some unaccountable manner, to be the Punchinello of 
Constantinople ; Heine seems to have regarded the little minister of 
Louis Philippe as his private Kakousch. 

Father Prout, that entertaining, but, I fear, somewhat disreputable 
gentleman, who professes to have been everywhere, and to have seen 
everybody, who ate pine-apples with Béranger in prison, and visited 
Victor Hugo in his bath, wrote an amusing sketch of Heine in the hey- 
dey of his Parisian life, for Fraser’s Magazine. I read it long ago, and 
retain only an image of a little man with a large head and quick-glane- 
ing eyes, standing in the door of a ball-room, and rubbing his yellow 
— together with delight as the waltzers whirled by ever faster and 

‘aster. 

Never mere will the little man stand in ball-room doors! 

In 1845, Heine published an essay on Ludwig Borne. Ludwig Bérne 
was a Jew, born at Frankfort, in 1786. Do you know what it was to be 
born a Jew at Frankfort, sixty years ago? 

Turn to the picture of the Judengasse in that imperial city, as depicted 
by the droll but faithful pencil of Doyle in bis illustrations of the tour of 
“ Brown, Jones, and Robinson :” see those lofty houses, toppling over so 
far that lovers, in the attics, might kiss across the narrow street, unseen 
of parents in the basements below ; fancy them, as they are, seemingly 
built of pressed tobacco, and smelling of old boots in damp cellars ; and 
then imagine the life of swarms of Israelites shut in that steaming gully ; 
a nose to every window-pane of the little windows, and forbidden to stir 
wd the city beyond on pain of authoritative fines, and ad libitum 
kicks! 

In such a life Borve grew up, as was not surprising, a somewhat seri- 
ous person. He became a patriot, and nominally a Christian. He de- 
tested Goethe, and adored Jean Paul, but the kindly milk of Jean Paul’s 
genius turned to acid in the hot desert of Borne’s life, and Borne became 
the Azrael, as Jean Paul was the Gabriel, of German patriotism. He 
wrote with a pen of fire, and, in his wrath against all cumberers of the 
way. embraced Heine, whose persiflage and skepticism were hateful to 
him. Borne died in 1837, Eight years afterward, Heine, who had felt 
Borne’s reproaches, perhaps, more deeply than he pretended, published 
his notions of Borne, and permitted himself to talk rather lightly of one 
Madame Wobl, a former friend of the Frankfort patriot. Madame Wohl, 
meanwhile, had married one Herr Straus; and the publication of the 
book on Borne was followed by the arrival, in Paris, of Herr Straus, and 
that again by a meeting in the Bois de Boulogne, from which Heine wag 
carried away with a wound in the hip. After the duel, Heine publicly 
retracted his remarks about the lady, and gave orders that they should 
be omitted from the future editions of bis works. 

But the wound could not be “retracted.” It brought on a paral 
of the lower limbs, which neither the attentions of Heine’s wife (married 
by him when he was supposed to be dying, that she might inherit his 
property), nor the baths of Biarritz have availed to relieve. 











When the magic flames of passion 
Through thy spirits flashed and sprung. 

Oh! those flames have sunk and faded, 
And my heart is dull and cold ; 

And this book, an ura favereal, 
Ashes of my love doth hold!’ 


The “ noisy child’ sang, and his song was taken up by a chorus. “His | 
Majesty” at Weimar took no notice, so far as I can find, of the new and | 
exquisite lyrical genius. Lu fact, though Heine, in that odd, entertaia- 





For tea years the poet has been bedridden in Paris. -His sufferings 
have been very great, his state often critical. Indeed, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine killed him, and wrote his obituary in 1848. But his mind has 
been coatinually active. He had published, a year before his calamity, 
his “ Deutschland, a Wiater’s Tale,” a collection of brilliant trivialities 
and witticisms about his native land. In 1847 he gave a fresh develop- 
ment to his notions in “ Atta Troll,a Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
he calls the “last free forest song of the Romantic.” He bas never 
ceased to write, and no living German author is so widely read as he. 
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Yet I think I was right when I said that his present physical state 
aptly symbolizes bis meatal condition. The powers of sensation and of 
expression are keen, indeed, in his constitution, but the locomotive pow- 


ers, never \.gorous, have wasted away. He sees all things and talks of 


them in the most vivid away. But he bas made no progress in opinion 
—he goes nowhere and is no leader. “ Why, then,” you will ask, “‘ does 
he command such attention !” 

I answer your question by another—“ —should you like to take Rabe- 
lais, or Montaigne, or Lamb for a political guide, or to govern your con- 
duct by the moral code of Sterne or Lucian?’ But there is always a 
sceptre for the writer whose every phrase is suggestive, and whose every 
sentence a stimulus, be his opinions never so absurd. 


Yet, pointed, brilliant, fanciful, and fascinating as is the prose style of 


Heine, I think you will find the most abiding charm of his genius in its 
fine lyrical qualities. In his own secret heart, I doubt not, he cherisbes, 
most of all his works, those exquisite effusions which, collected in half-a- 
dozen series, from the “ Lyrical Poems,” published in 1822, to the “ Ro- 
mancero”’ (the saddest and poorest of them all), published in 1855, com- 
rise some of the truest, and sweetest, and strongest lyric poetry of mo- 
ern times. Somewhere, indeed, he sings :— 
‘Tam a German poet, 

In the land of Germans known ; 

When they number all their mighty names, 

Then number they my own.” ’ 
and though Gervinus (respectable Gervinus!) has thought fit to omit 
Heine from his very stupid history, so long as the German language shall 
live these songs will live, in which the German consonants have been 
——_ to melodies as delicate as were ever trilled through the vowels 

y- : 

Here beside me lies the “ Buch der Lieder,” tempting to translation, 
and betraying to despair. Here, too, is the “ Lyrisches Intermezzo,” the 
“ Locksley Hall” of Heine, but as unlike the Eaglish poet’s condensed aud 
passionate strain, as the melodies of Tennyson, which are too often « dit- 
ties of no tone,” are to the sensuous flow of the music of Heine. Don’t 
misunderstand me ; no man, more heartily than myself, concedes to Ten- 
nyson the first rank among living poets, but, surely, the rhythm of his 
words is often impalpable till you have caught the rhythm of his thought, 
while the ideas of Heine, like those of a Greek sculptor, are completely 
incarnated. They enter the mind at the ear. I feel sure that Tennyson 
cannot sing four bars of an air correctly. To know how musical is the 
genius of Heine, ask the most accomplished lady singer of your acquaint- 
ance to sing you the best songs of that bora lyrist Robert Franz ; look 
over her shoulder, and you see that his perfect music is married to the 
words of Heine. Heine’s passion always rises “ Auf Flugeln des Ge- 

1? 

I should like to catch up for you some of these pearls from au unstrung 
necklace, but I must forbear. Catch them up for yourself! Have you 
not, in Philadelphia, Weik the publisher, and Leland the translator ? 

Sail then, yourself, with the poet, over the Baltic deep, lit by weird 
and fitful boreal gleams; float with him in the moonlight on the Rhine ; 
watch with him in the wild walizers in the bal masqué of modern life ; 
and sigh, at last, to hear him envy old king Olaf lulled to sleep beneath 
the green sea-waves by the Undine’s kiss, and Lusignan, lover of Melu- 
sina, happiest of mortals in this, that his mistress was but ha/f a serpent! 

For me, here comes Fraulein Luise, mine host’s wasp-waisted daughter, 
with pattering heels, and a crisp rustle of silken streamers, to tell me that 
the Bréschen is ready, and to beg me to stay another day, for the betro- 
thal-card of her cousin Gretchen, long grown yellow over the chimney- 
piece, is taken down, and we shall have a wedding to-morrow ! 

The kindly German maiden! 

And I rise and look from my window ; and the yellow Ochsenthurm is 
become a shining tower of gold, and every green leaf a lucent emerald 
rimmed with golden air, and the still river a floor of gleaming chryso- 


prase and opal, and a pulse of silvery light plays along the summits of 


the hills. 

Ah! Henry Heine! romantique défroqué, as Nodier called thee, is 
thy gay, heartless Paris, “ plein d’or et de misére,” so much better, 
after all, than this peaceful, friendly, dullish land, where old romance is 
still religion? Answer thyself! 


“* When of thee my spirit dreameth, 
Dear and distant German land! 
Dull, oh France! thy blue sky seemeth, 
Weary all thy trifling band !” 
—Putnam’s Magazine. 





NICHOLAIEF, KHERSON, AND PERECOP. 


The fall of Sebastopol, and the destruetion of the Russian fleet within 
its waters, will now permit the attention of the Allies to be directed to 
The reduction of the Sivernaia, the defeat of 


new points of aggression. 
the Russians in the field, the consequent occupation of Baktchi-Sarai and 
Simpheropol, and the expulsion of the Russians from the Crimea, as a 
basis for future operations and a material guarantee (with first-rate win- 
ter quarters for the Allies) to be held until successful negotiations are 
brought about, are undoubtedly of primary importance ; but it must not 
be ignored, that, notwithstanding the destruction of the ships at Sebasto- 
pl and the interminable protocols which make the annihilation of the 

ussian naval power in the Black Sea the sine qué non of peace, it is 
averred that another fleet, larger than that which floated for so long a 
time with impunity in the waters of Sebastopol. has been launched at 
Nicholaief. We are told of a three-decker just off the stocks, and of six 
or seven ships all of which may be armed by simply moving them down 
the river to Glouboky. It will appear strange if, in the face of such facts, 
no steps should be taken to pay a visit to the dockyard of Nicholaief. 
Are Kinburn and Otchakof fortresses that effectually close the mouth of 
the Bug and the Dnieper? Such are the questions which will now pre- 
sent themselves to all thoughtful people, the more especially when it is 
considered that we actually permitted the Russians to build a new fleet 
ere they had been reduced to destroy the old one, and have not, it is be- 
lieved, even attempted to effect a reconnaissance to determine the amount 
and extent of obstacles that are presented to ships fit enough, and men 
determined enough, to prevent such a state of things. 


Cape Otchakof forms, with the sandy point of Kinburn, or Kilburun of 
the Tartars, the entrance to the great estuary which receives the waters 
of the Dnieper and the Bug and of their great tributaries. This is about 
thirty-five geographical miles east of Odessa, and five and a half miles 


from the island of Berezan. 


The fortress of Otchakof formerly belonged to the Tartars, and then 
It was 
twice taken by the Russian troops: on the 13th of June, 1737, under 
the command of Marshal Munich, and on the 6th of December, 1788, 
At present, not a trace of Turkish times is said to re- 
main in the village. All the Mussulman buildings have been pulled 
down to give place to a steppe, on which some Russian cabins and about 
fifty miserable shops have been set up. The environs of Otchakof, how- 
ever, like the neighbouring Olvia, present traces of the Greeks having 
had their abode there before the Turks. In 1833 there were found a frag- 
ment of a bas-relief in tolerable preservation, a male torso, and an offer- 
ing with an inscription from certain Greek military chiefs to Achilles, 
ruler of the Pontus. The Tartar Ozu was in fact only a name given to 
a Tartar settlement founded by the renowned Khan of the Crimea, Mengli 
Guerai, on the ruins of Alektor, a little town which belonged to the Queen 
of the Sauromatians, and which was probably destroyed by the Geta at 
the same time as Olvia, 100 B.C. Alektor must have possessed many 
remnants of Greek buildings, which disappeared under the hands of the 
Tartars, who employed them in building Ozu. In the present day nought 
remains of the old Turkish fortress of Ozu but its ruins, with a village 
close by. But there isa modern battery, concerning the armament of 
which we have no correct information, but which could be easily ascer- 


constituted a small town known by the name of Ozu or Ozou. 


under Potemkin. 


tained by proper reconnaissances. 

The op 
a half 4 S. 50 W. of Otchakof. 
the level of the sea, and hence subject to frequent inundations. 


dessa, and then keep along the coast by Cape Dembrovsky, huggin 


the island of Berezan a little to the south. By this disposition of the 
channel of the Dnieper, Odessa becomes, in an hydrographical point of 
view, & port at the mouth of the river ; and if the great sandbank which 
advances from Kinburn Point was, as it not improbably may be some 


day, left dry, it would be geographically and visibiy so. 


Capes Otchakof and Kinburn have shallows at their extremities ; that 
of Otchakof stretches out one and a half geographical miles to the S. W., 
and that of Kinburn one mile to the N.W. The channel between the two 
has a depth of from forty to seventy feet, and its navigation is in ordi- 


ite point of Kinburn or Kilburan is situated two miles and 
It is very narrow and low, almost with 
A long 
sandbank stretches out about twenty-four miles to the west from the 
t of Kinburn. It is marked on the Russian maps as the Odessa bank. 

t varies in depth from eighteen to twenty feet to forty and sixty feet. 

The waters of the Dnieper and the Bug, united at this point, keep the 
channel open in a westerly direction, with a maximum depth of seventy- 
three feet. Hence ships making for Nicholaief or Kherson must, to reach 
brs estuary of the Dnieper and the Bug, make first for the roads of 


nary times facilitated by buoys, but no doubt these will have been re- 
moved in time of war. A floating light used also to mark the entrance 
of the channel, which is very narrow. About ten miles 7 the estuary 
the entrance of the Bug is indicated to the N. W. by Cape Hajji Gil, or 
of the “Pilgrim’s Lake,” with a village and a telegraph station two miles 
to the westward. The entrance to the Dnieper is similarly indicated 
some ten miles farther on the other side of the Bug, and to the north by 
Cape Stanislas, beyond which is Glouboky and harbour, with ten feet of 
water, where ships drawing too much water to navigate the Daieper dis- 
charge their cargoes. 

The Bug having its sources in Podolia, not far from Proskurof, tra- 
verses that region and Southern Russia till it reaches Nicholaief, beyond 
which point, like the Euphrates at Babylon, it flows through a bed of its | 
own formation, a tract of alluvium some twenty geographical miles in 

extent, to the point where it unites with the alluvium of the Daieper. 

The valley of the Bug is rocky as far as Olviopol, where it receives the 

Sanioukha ; beyond this to Nicholaief, where it receives the Tagoul, only 

the right bank exhibits heights of slight elevation. Above Nicholaief the 

Bug preserves a depth of from eight to twenty yards, and in spring four 

or five yards more, and a width of one hundred and eighty yards ; but its 

current is so rapid, and its channel is so blocked up by rocks and sands, 

as to render navigation almost impossible except iu the season of flood. 

Below Nicholaief the channel contains twenty to sixty feet of water, but 
is of small extent in a bed varying from one to three miles in width. 

Banks of mud advancing into its centre render its course very tortuous, 

just as is seen in the Orwell, below Ipswich. 

Kherson on the Dnieper was formerly both the commercial and naval 

centre of the Russians, when they first reached the Biack Sea in their 
progressive and increasing aggrandisement ; but about the year 1791 the 

commercial affairs were removed to Hajji Bey, while the admiralty and 

dockyards were transported to Nicholaief, and the naval arsenal to Ak 

Tiyar. Kherson had been so called after the once renowned city on 

the Heracleatic Chersonesus, by a licence almost peculiar to the Rus- 

sians, who entertain notions of great latitudinarianism in matters of com- 

parative geograpby, and think that by conferring upon a new site a name 

celebrated in olden times, they may revive the fame of bygone days in 

the new place. Hence was Ak Tiyar called Sebastopol, after a commer- 

cial site of great repute and antiquity near the Phasis, and the village 

of the “ Pilgrim Prince”—Hajji Bey—was dignified by the title of the 

Ancient Odessus. 

Fifteen or sixteen miles below Nicholaief, and on the right bank of the 

river, near its embouchure into the Dnieper, are the ruins of Olvia or 

Olviopolis, a Milesian colony founded about 500 B. C. There have been 

found inscriptions and medals which put the origin of these remains be- 

yond all doubt. The name has been given to a site higher up the river 

than Nicholaief, and, as before seen, at the junction of the Sanioukha 
with the Bug. 

Nicholaief is acknowledgedly a pretty place, and has till of late been 

daily increasing at its rival’s expense. Its vast dockyards attract a 
whole population of workmen, whose presence swells its wealth and im- 

portance. Its position on the Bug, its new houses and pretty walks 
planted with poplars, delight the eyes of most travellers, 

The Bug is here, according to Castelnau, a noble stream, a mile and a 
half broad, and, according to Danby Seymour, its right bank is deep and 
precipitous, and the left bank low and shelving, a peculiarity which that 
gentleman says belongs to all the rivers of Southern Russia, and which, 
he says, was likewise found to be the case at the Alma. It is evident 
that any such disproportionate accumulation of alluvium on one side 
over the other must depend upon the disposition of the alluvial plain or 
liman (a term, by-the-by, more applied in South Russia to the fiord, firth, 
or estuary of great rivers than to the alluvial plains at or near their 
mouths), nor can the circumstances under which the Alma flows be com- 
pared with those of the Bug or Dnieper. It is one thing to make a re- 
mark founded upon mere accidental analogies, and another to establish 
a law in physical geography which shall hold good to so large a region 
as Southern Russia. 

But although the Bug is so noble a stream—a mile and a half wide— 
its channel, as we have before remarked, is neither wide nor very deep, 
and although the largest men-of-war can ascend and descend, it is only 
after taking out their guns. All the ships hitherto constructed at Nicho- 
laief have been transported empty down the river to Glouboky or Otcha- 
kof, and have even been said by Mr. Danby Seymour to have been trans- 
ported thence to the Black Sea on wooden frames called camels, because 
of the sandbauk of Kinburn, after reaching which they were sent to Se- 
bastopol to take in their armament. It is obvious, then, that ifa new 
fleet has been constructed at Nicholaief during the past year, that it must 
have been under circumstances different to any that have hitherto ob- 
tained. Possibly the armament may have been conveyed oa rafts or 
camels from Nicholaief or Kherson to Glouboky, there to put on board 
the new ships. 

Another curious circumstance connected with Nicholaief is, that al- 
though it is the seat of immense storehouses and dockyards, in which all 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea is built, and which give support to a 
population of 10,000 or 12,000 souls, the timber for ship-building comes 
chiefly down the Dnieper to Kherson, and thus has to be conveyed 
nearly to the sea before it can be passed into the Bug and upwards to 
Nicholaief. Mr. Danby Seymour also tells us that, strange to say, stores 
are always scanty at the latter place, perhaps because many kinds 
deteriorate by keeping. ‘‘ Even timber is wanting for sbip-building, and 
is used green and never seasoned. A part of the Twelve Apostles was 
rotten when she was launched.”’ All this must be received with great 
distrust. It is not in consonance with the reports of great ship building 
activity last year and this. The scarcity of timber at the Russian ports 
on the Black Sea has been often the subject of remark. The estab- 
lishment of a fleet on the Sea of Azof in the time of Peter the Great met 
with extraordinary difficulties owing to the same cause, which has ever 
been one of the great drawbacks to the praspery of Taganrog. But 
Russia has an immense territory, great rivers, and almost boundless 
resources at her command, and, her spirit stirred up and her inteltigence 
roused by the exigencies of war, she would find out the means of avail- 
ing herself of these. We should not overrate her power or resources, 
but it is almost as bad to underrate the power and the resources of an 
enemy. We should no more give credence to the want of means at the 
chief naval station on the Black Sea, than we should that the forts of 
Sebastopol would tumble down at tbe reverberation of their own guns, 
till we had tested both. Russia has also suffered a great deal in govern- 
ment works from the peculations of individuals, but these are not the 
times when such fraudulent practices would go by unnoticed ; there is 
too great an activity thrown into all departments for such bad practices 
to thrive, and travellers have too often been led to assume the existence 
of such, from the strange punishments suddenly inflicted by a capricious 
despotism upon an offending official, or, as is still more frequently the 
case, from the frivolous gossip and scandal of uapriacipled persons, than 
had they probably the means of seeing more deeply into the system they 
would have found to be the case. There is a laxity of morale in Russia 
and in the Danubian Principalities which too often places the honour of 
an employé, as well as the reputation of a lady, at the mercy of any 
traducer. 

The town of Nicholaief was before the war quite undefended except 
by a wall, which bas been built not for military but for police purposes, 
to prevent peculation and smuggling, by allowing no ingress or egress 
without permission. But Sebastopol, it will be remembered, was also 
but very slightly defended on the land side before the war. The intro- 
duction of earthworks, rapidly thrown up, to such an extent into the 
modern Russian system, has introduced quite a new element for consi- 
deration when endeavouring to estimate the means of defence of any 
particular locality. What might not earth-batteries be able to effect 
planted on Capes Hajji Gil, Stanislaf, Volojskaia, and Sviatotroisk, or 
at Metschane and Melaia Korenikha? The stubborn Russ has even 
learnt to defend the Sivash by field-batteries hastily transported from 
place to place, as he does the shores of the Sea of Azof both by field 
and stationery batteries and clouds of Cossacks hovering Over cape, and 
sands, and steppe. 

A circumstance remarked upon as far back as the time of Herodotus, 
is the absence of good water on the alluvial plain of the Bug and the 
Dnieper. That of Nicholaief is, however supplied from an excellent 
spring, whicheexists ‘at some distance from the town, but whose supply 
is collected in a large reservoir, which hold a sufficient quantity, ac- 
cording to Lyell, tor a much larger population than now inhabits 
Nicholaief. 

The following is the account given by the father of history of the 
Daieper : “ The fourth is the river Borysthenes, which is the largest of 
these after the Ister, and, in my opinion, the most productive, not only 
of the Scythian rivers, but of all others, except the Egyptian Nile ; for to 
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| tallised spontaneously ; and it produces large whales without any spinal 


bones, which they call antacwi, fit for salting and many other —- that 
deserve admiration................The Borysthenes continues flowing 
near the sea, and the Hypanis mingles with it, discharging itself into the 
same morass. The space between these rivers, which is a projecting piece 
of land, is called the promontory of Hippollon, and in it a temple of 
Ceres is built.””* 
The “ puissant Dnieper ’’ (Daiepr), as Colonel Rudtorffer calls it in his 
“* Military Geography of Europe,” has its sources in the marshes of the 
southern slopes of the forest of Volkhouski, not far from the sources of 
the Duna and the Volga. It traverses the eastern part of Great Russia, 
divides Little Russia into two parts, and finally flows into the Black Sea 
in Southera or New Russia, between Oczakow (Otchakof) and Kinburn 
(Kilburun), where its waters form an estuary fifty-five kilometres in 
length by six or eight kilometres in width. This estuary is dotted with 
innumerable islets, and is commanded by Cape Kizime. The current of 
the river, flowing as it does between banks, for the most part high and 
with a shallow bed, marshy in its origin, and interrupted by banks in the 
middle and latter part of its course, is very impetuous, and to the north 
- pow gg as well as its tributaries, is covered with ice from November 
0 April. 
The navigation commences at Smolensk, and is actively carried on in 
April, May, and June; but it is interrupted from Kidal, above Ekater- 
inoslaf, as far as to Alexandrovsk, by thirteen cataracts (Poroghi). 
These, however, are traversed during the floods by the Cossacks in their 
schaiks. In spring time the waters are much swollen by the melting 
snow, and hence the river has hewn out for itself a larger bed than it 
usually fills up, leaving also in its ordinary state many islands. Its width 
varies from one to four hundred yards; at Kiefit is five hundred and 
thirty yards wide, and about seventeen yards in depth. Its principal tri- 
butaries are the Beresina, the Pripet, and the Bug (Bogh or Boug). 

The embouchure of the Dnieper is peculiarly characterised by a laby- 

rinth of reed-clad islands, called Plavniks, amid which it threads its way 
by nine different channels, One of these, called Kizime, was formerly 
most used by the boatmen. It is situated four miles east-south-east of 
Glouboky, and about fifteen from Kherson, and has at its entrance only 
six and a half to seven feet of water, but farther on it is deeper. The 
boatmen now, however, prefer the channel called Bielogroud, of which is 
eight miles east-south-east of Cape Stanislas, and two and a half from the 
Kizime ; it has a little greater depth at its bar, and beyond that from 
twenty-tive to thirty-seven feet. 
The town of Kherson is the capital of the government of the same 
name, which is bounded by the governments of Taurida, Ekaterinoslaf, 
Kief, and Podolia, touching also at some points on Moldavia, Bessarabia, 
and the Black Sea. The north and north-west parts of the government 
of Kherson are very fertile and produce great quantities of wheat, 
although the soil becomes dry and sandy on approachiug the Black Sea. 
Before its conquest by the Russians this was the country of the Nogai 
Tartars, who were also called Precopian Tartars, but none of their tribes 
now remain to the westward of the Dnieper. The population of the 
government of Kherson now amounts to between 300,000 and 400,000, 
and is composed of Russians, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Bulga- 
rians. 
The town of Kherson itself is situated on the north bank of the Dnie- 
per, which spreads out at that point into a wide kind of lagoon, ele- 
ven miles in breadth. This is filled with low islands, which are often 
covered with water, and render the passage difficult and dangerous. 
Hommaire de Hell describes the river as resembling at this point a vast 
lake studded with islands; the views which it presents, he says, are 
very beautiful, and partake very much of the character of maritime 
scenery. 

Khberson was founded on the steppe in 1788, by Catherine II.. and 
was the first commercial port which the Russians established on the Black 
Sea. This was four years after the treaty of Kainardji, by which the 
Black Sea was opened for the first time to any European nation, after 
having been shut up for three hundred years by the jealousy of the 
Sultans of Constantinople. About 1801, the English, French, Datch, 
and Prussians also obtained permission for their mercantile navy to pass 
the Bosphorus. 

The town continued to increase till the foundation of Odessa, eighteen 
years afterwards, but it now retains few relics of its ancient opulence, or 
of the importance it derived scarcely fifty years ago from its commerce, 
its port, and its admiralty ; it exhibits, indeed, the melancholy spectacle 
of a town entirely ruined, and its population does not exceed 6000 or 
8000 souls. Odessa and Nicholaief have dealt it mortal blows, and it now 
subsists only by its entrepot for the various productions of the empire, 
which are conveyed to it by the Dnipier, and forwarded by lighters to 
Odessa. It has even lost its custom-house for imports, retaining oaly the 
privilege of exporting ; and, besides this, the vessels which take in cargo 
at Khberson must first perform quarantine in Odessa. 

_ But while the aspect of Kherson is as dismal as that of Nicholaief is 
lively, and nothing is to be seen but dilapidated houses and abandoned 
sites, which give it the appearance of a city devastated by war, viewed 
from a distance, as it rises in an amphitheatre on the banks of the 
Daieper, with its numerous belfrins, its barracks, and its gardens, one 
would be far from suspecting the sort of spectacle its interior presents. 

Hommaire de Hell cannot conceive why a town in such a position, 
with a river close at hand navigable for ships of war, should have been 
thus abandoned. But it is precisely because that said river close at hand 
was navigable that the docks were removed there, and both Nicholaief 
and Odessa, especially the latter, present vast advantages to commerce 
over Kherson. Odessa can, indeed, as we have before shown, from the 
submarine prolongation of the delta of the Dnieper, be considered ia the 
light of the port of that great river. Very bad fevers also prevail at 
Kherson during a part of the year, and that with more fatal violence 
thao in any other neighbouring region. They are supposed to be oc- 
casioned by the wide sheets of water left bebind by the inundations of 
the Dnieper, and which, finding no issue when the river returns to its 
bed, stagnate among the reeds, until the rays of the sun are strong 
enough to make them evaporate. Fetid and pestilential exhalations then 
rise 1 produce malignant and typhoid fevers, which too often prove 
mortal. 

The population of Kherson, like that of all the other towns in Southern 
Russia, is a medley of Jews, Armenians, Russians, Greeks, and Italians. 
A few French have also settled there, and bave acquired some wealth ; 
some deal in wood, and others are at the head of large wool-washing 
establishments, which employ hundreds of hands, and are the only re- 
maining source of prosperity to the place. Among these is or was, @ 
Parisian who, by dint of washing and rewashing wool, and that too, on 
another’s account, has managed to amass nearly £12,000 in less than 
eight years. The /avoirs of MM. Vassal and Potier are, indeed, the 
most considerable in Kherson, giving daily employment to more than 
six hundred men. 

The retail trade of the city is almost entirely monopolised by the Jews, 
Hommaire de Hell gives a melancholy description of the Jew in Southern 
Russia. In his antipathy to this uufortunate and persecuted people, he 
declares that they and the fevers are alike formidable foes to the pros- 
perity of the place. Expelled from Nicholaief and Sebastopol the 
Israelites, he says, swarm like locusts in Kherson. “ Nothing,’’ he adds 
‘“* can be more hideous than the appearance of the Russian Jews. Dressed 
in a uniform garb, consisting of a long robe of black calico, fastened 
with a woollen girdle, canvas drawers, and a broad-brimmed hat, they 
all present so degraded a type of humanity, that the eye turns from them 
with deep disgust. Their filthiness is iudescribable ; the entrance of a 
single Jew into an apartment is enough suddenly to vitiate the atmo- 
sphere. 

Pe We had already had occasion in Odessa to see into what an abject 
state this people is fallen in Russia; but it was not until we came to 
Kherson that we beheld them in all their vileness. What a contrast be- 
tween their sallow faces, disgusting beards, and straggling locks, plastered 
flat on the skin, their brutified air and crawling humility, and the easy, 
dignified bearing, the noble features, and the elegant costume of the Jews 
of Constantinople! It is impossible to bring oneself to believe there is 
anything in common between them, that they belong to the same race, 
and have the same rules and usages, the same language and religion. 
But the cause which has produced such a difference between two branches 
of one people, is a question involving political and philosophical conside- 
rations of too high an order to be discussed here ; all we can say is, that, 
in seeing the Jews of Kherson, and comparing them with their brethren 
of the East, we had evidence before us of the depth to which govern- 
ments and institutions can debase mankind. 

“The streets of Kherson are thronged with these miserable Isracl.‘es, 





* Vestiges of this temple have been found at Cape Stanislaf. The ancient 





this it is impossible to compare any other river, but of the rest the Borys- 
thenes is the most productive. It affords the most excellent and valuable 
pasture for cattle, and fish of the highest excellence and in great quanti- 
ties; it is most sweet to drink ; it flows pure in the midst of turbid rivers ; 
the sown land near it is of the best quality ; and the herbage, where the 





name of the isle of Borysthenes is said to be preserved in the adjacent Beresin, 
which, like the island of Leuke, at the mouth of the Ister, was devoted to 
races in honour of Achilles ; and the Kil in Kil Burun is supposed to have 
been derived from Achilles, the sovereign of Pontus; but as Burun is a 
Tartar word, so also, most probably, is Kil, which signifies in thatflanguage 
a hair—a promontory as fine as a hair—as they explain the expression them- 





land is not sown, is very tail; at its mouth abundant of salt is erys- 


selves. 
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: | 
o carry on every kind of trade, and recoil from no species of occupa- 
on. provided it be lucrative. Their penury is so great, that they will | 
run from one end of the town to the other for a few kopeks ; and in this 
respect they are of much use to the stranger, who would be greatly em- 
barrassed if they were not at hand, ready to render him every possible 
service. The moment a traveller arrives at an inn in New Russia, he is 
beset and persecuted without ceasing by these officious agents, who place | 
at bis disposal their goods, their persons, a! they have and all they have 
pot. It is to no purpose he threatens them and turne them out @ bundred | 
times ; they care little for abuse ; and do what you will, they sit them- 
selves down on the ground opposite your door, and remain there with im- 
perturbable phlegm, waiting their opportunity to walk in again and re- | 
new their offer. Many a time have we seen Jews thus spend four or 
five hours consecutively, without evincing the least impatience, or | 
seeming to regret the waste of time they might have employed more 
owe yf and go away at last satisfied with baving gained @ few 
opeks. : 

t was in the government of Kherson that the plan of forming Jewish | 
colonies was first tried. Several were established in the district of Kher- | 
gon and Bobrinetz, and in 1824 these contained nine villages, with a po- 

ulation of 8000 souls, settled on 110,700 acres of land. All the new co- 
fonists are exempt from taxation for ten years ; but after the lapse of that 
time they are placed on the same footing as the other crewn peasants, 
except that they remain free from military service for fifty years. This 
colonisation of the Jews was no easy matter ; at first, it was necessary to 
keep the most rigorous watch over them, to prevent them from leaving 
their villages. They are all dependent on the governor-general of New 
Russia, and each of their villages is under the control of a non-commie 
sioned officer of the army.— To be continued. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM, 


There are, at the present day, many in whom, probably, ‘ the wish is 
father to thought,” who are in the habit of exclaiming that “ the 
sun of Eng set,” and that the immense burden of her public debt 
will prevent her from carrying on the present war with that energy with 
which it ought to be conducted. A parliamentary paper just a 
contains some verv interesting aud useful facts on this subject. The re- 
sult which it exhibits, taken in connection witb the course of commercial 
legislation during the last ten years, may well serve to dispel any gloomy 
forebodings which may be indulged in with respectto the financia! posi- 
tion of the country. From this document, it appears that the total 
amount of our unredeemed debt on the 5th of January, 1821, was 
£804,565,000, bearing an unusual interest of £28,064,000; while on the 
3lst of March of the present year the debt was but £751,645,000, and the 
annual charge thereupon £22,557,000, being a decrease in the capital 
during the thirty-four years of £43,334,000, and of annual interest 
£5,179,000. During this period our average yearly payments on account 
of interest and charges have somewhat exceeded £25,000.000, thus mak- 
ing an aggregate sum more than equal to the amount of the whole debt 
in 1821. This, however, is not all; we have not only paid with regu- 
larity the dividends upon our stocks, but have reduced the capital of the 
debt by noi less than £43,000,000, being at the rate of something like 
one million and @ quarter per annum. 

* * : * 

In 1820, the quantity of 5 per cent stock which existed was £155,479,000 
—at the present time there is only £433,000 of that stock jborne on our 
books. We bave now no 4 per cent stock, while in 1820 there was not 
less than £75,496,000 of that description. Thirty-five years since there 
existed £30,642,000 of 34 per cent stock—there is now but £2,871,000 
bearing that rate of interest. Instead of a sum of £539,947,000 of 3 per 
cents, which existed in 1820, the great bulk of the debt is now formed of 
that stock, reaching a sum of not less than £745,333,000 ; and we have 
also a 24 per cent stock, which did not exist thirty-five years since, re- 
presenting £3,007,000. While we have only succeeded in reducing the 
nominal capital of the debt by something less than 5 per cent, we have 
effected a reduction in the amount of interest of more than 20 per cent. 

Of stock paying dividends of 3 per cent and under we bave new 
£748,341,000, against £539,947,000 in 1821; while of stock higher than 
3 per cent there were on the 3lst of March last but £3,304,000, against 
£261,617,000 which existed on the 5th of January, 1821. 

This reduction and modification of the public debt have gone on con- 
temporaneously with great and important changes in our fiscal and com- 
mercial legislation. By equalizing the burdens of taxation, and remov- 
ing many of the impediments to industry and manufactures, we have 
been enabled to ebtain a larger amount of revenue with less difficulty 
than was experienced when the national income was considerably jess, 
our revenue from ordinary sources having increased from £54,000,000 in 
1821 to £59,000,000 in 1854, 

During the period to which these returns refer, it must also be borne 
in mind that we have created £71,608,060 of new stock by loans for slave 
compensation in 1836, relief of distress in Ireland in 1848, and other sub- 
jects independent of the ordinary revenue and expenditure of the coun- 

A very large proportion of the public debt now consists of new 
stock created during the last thirty-four years in exchange for original 
stock, being in the aggregate not less than £523,358,000 ; this amount 
set against £566,605,000 of redeemed stock, gives a total reduction of 
debt during that interval, as we have already said, of £43,334,000. 

We by no means wish to contend that any very extraordinary advance 
has been made in the liquidation of the national debt of the country during 
the time to which we have referred. The period, however, which has in- 
tervened between 1821 and the close of 1854 represents that which is 
generally considered as the lifetime of a generation. With the present 
year a new generation must commence to deal with the debt, and we may 
derive some gratification from the knowledge that if eighteen of our suc- 
ceeding generations liquidate the debt which shall be bequeathed to them 
at the same rate as that in which it has been redeemed by us since 1821, 
the children of the last of that long line of generations will have the pri- 
vilege of living in a country, no part of the revenue of which will be ab- 
sorbed by the payment of dividends on its public debt. 

At the peace of Utrecht the debt had increased to fifty-five millions. 
Englishmen were beginning to get accustomed to the thing, and in the 
seventeen years which followed they liquidated only eight millions of the 
sum which they owed. Then came nine years of the Spanish war, which, 
ending with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, added thirty-one mil- 
lions to the burdens of the country. Seven years of peace followed, and 
during the Pelham administration a reduction of six millions was effect- 
ed. Then came another seven years of war with France, which added 
seventy-five millions of debt ; aud in the years of peace which followed, 
prior to the breaking out of the next war with France, we grew more lax 
in our payments, and not more than half a million could be spared to the 
honest purpose of paying off the debt. 

In subsequent years it was thought that to make an appearance of ho- 
nesty would be the best policy, and apparent reductions were effected in 
the national debt, by means of loans raised at ‘a higher rate of interest 
than those which were extinguished. Thus it would appear that more 
than a century since our national debt was considered intolerable, and 
great efiorts were made to remove the burden. Ata later period, under 
the Pitt régime, the liquidation of the debt from a borrowed sinking fund 
was nothing but a hollow sham. Now at the present day there are large 
numbers of persons to be met with who seriously contend that there is no 
evil in a huge national debt—that it is but the accumulation of a great 
capital superadded to the other capital of the country ; and even the pay- 
ment of the interest is looked upon as no public burden ; for we are told 
that as the money does not go out of the country, it is only our right 
hand which pays the left. Ofour public debt it may be truly said, as 
Pope wrote of vice, it is 

A monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
——__@——_____ 


EXPLANATION OF THE REPULSE AT THE REDAN. 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Courant. 


Smr,— When I returned to Paris from a visit to London about a week 
ago I hardly felt courage to face my French friends. Sebastopol had 
been taken ; the English had failed in their assault upon the Redan, 
while the French had captured and retained the Malakoff, the possession 
of which by the Allies had forced the Russians to abandon the town. 

Such being the state of things I, of course, expected that my French 
acquaintances, with the good humoured raillery of their character, would 
chuckle over our failure and their success. But, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, I found that everywhere in Paris the highest praise was not only 
given to the determination and bravery of our soldiers, but that the 
in aw popes ry ty beng en resistance of our soldiers the suc- 

ess of the day as much as to those emplo ire in the takin 
the Malakoff. — du 

In France, such are the number of old officers and soldiers spread eve- 
rywhere over the soil, and such is the military turn given to the military 





mind, by the constant perusal of the Campaigns of the Empire, that 


strategic operations are better understood in Paris by all classes, even 
to the lowest, than by the generality of well-informed tye in London. 
And when the 7imes and the other journals, and their correspondents, 
go blundering on, blaming this person and that, and throwing chill wpon 
our poor soldiers, the French people, with a justness of view, and a frank 
generosity, allow to our troops as much merit as their own. 

I have the advantage of a pretty numerous acquaintance in Paris, 
amongst whom are a number of military men. Asa matter of course, 
the conversation since the capture of Sebastopol has been almost excla- 
sively upon that subject. I have heard the question discussed over and 
over again, and I will now give you the almost universal opinion of 
Frenchmen as to that action. This will be certaiuly more interesting 
to your readers than any opinion of my own. 

The Malakoff was the key of Sebastopol. When that was taken the 
town was ours. It was, therefore, necessary that everything else should 
be directed to this end, and that everything else should be subordinate to 
the capture of that fort. But in order to reduce the Malakoff, it was ab- 
solutely- necessary to make diversions in other places ; because, if the 

alakoff was attacked alone, the whole Russian army would be concen- 
trated for its defence, and all the men the allies could bring against it 
would not be sufficient to secure its capture. 

Hence the besieging of the Redan and the other forts, all important it 
is true, but of which the capture could not take place until the Malakoff 
was in possession of the allies, the attack of which, however, forced the 
Russians to withdraw a considerable part of their force from the defence 
of the Malakoff. 

On the 8th of September the approaches to the Malakoff were quite 
sufficiently close to warrant the assault. The French were at less than 
twenty-five yards from the fortification, nearly every gun was silenced, 
the walls around the fort had been nearly levelled by the play of the ar- 
tillery, and the French had nothing to do but to walk into the forti- 
— fighting their way, of course, but without the necessity of an es- 
calade, 

But the Great Redan was not in any way prepared for an assault. 
The English trenches were at more than two hundred yards’ distance 
from the walls. The batteries of the fort, both in front and in flank, were 
in full activity ; and the taking and retention of the Redan under these 
circumstances was physically impossible, supposing the Russians com- 
ported themselves with their usual obstinacy and courage. 

Such was the state of things on the 8th September. The Allied Gene- 
rals thought that the propitious moment was arrived for taking Sebas- 
topol. General Pelissier said to General Simpson, “I can easily, from 
the position I cccupy, take the Malakoff; but the difficulty is to hold 
it, before I can bring my reserves and artillery into action, and prepare 
it for defence. If surprise the Russians, which I hope to do, aud take 
the fort by a coup de main, they will return in such force that the small 
number of men who mount to the assault will be overwhelmed and driven 
back as on the 18th of June. I do not expect that the Redan can be 
taken by you. You are not in a condition to do so ; but it is absolutely 
necessary that a diversion should be made in our favour after our first 
success, to give us time to breathe, and to bring up our artillery and re- 
serves. All I ask for this is one hour, and I will undertake to keep 
possession of the Malakoff. Make your assault, and give us, if possible, 
that length of respite. Throw away as few men as possible, but engage 
the Russians for at least an hour, and Sebastopol is ours.”” Such is the 
conversation supposed to have taken place betwixt Pelissier and Simpson; 
and I am informed upon good authority that private letters from French 
officers in the Crimea fully confirm that the purport of what I have stated 
was really said by General Pelissier. 

Such was the plan adopted. It was exactly in accordance with the 
tactics of the great Napoleon, who was in the habit of sacrificing a cer- 
tain number of men, in order to secure the object in view. Napoleon 
was in the habit of saying to a colonel of a regiment, without mincing 
the matter, * Allee vous faire tuer, vous et votre regiment,” when he 
sent a devoted corps to the attack of a redoubt or a position which there 
were not the slightest chance of taking, and that in order to facilitate 
the success of another part of the army. And the corps of General de 
Salles, who attacked the Central Bastion, and was repulsed, was placed 
in the same position as the English, except that the work it had to do 
was not quite so desperate. This is the real state of the case fully ad- 
mitted at Paris, but which, of course, could not be openly declared in the 
despatches, although it is hinted at sufficiently clear to military men in 
the report of General Niel. The devoted band which attacked the Redan, 
as well as the French under de Salle, were in a manner sacrificed to the 
success of the great object in view, the retention of the Malakoff. They 
were the forlorn hope—les enfans perdus—of the allied armies. This 
the blundering correspondent of the Times has not had the sagacity to 
diseover, and he has expressed himself as if the sole object of the English 
had been to take the Redan. Nor has the Zimes itself, with all its thun- 
dering articles against General Simpson, seen clearer. 

The explanation which I have just given, and which is recognised by 
everybody in Paris, is the real one, and clears up the apparently inex- 
plicable conduct of General Simpson. Why, it is said, did not he send 
reinforcements? Because he knew that no reinforcement which the Eng- 
lish army could have sent could have secured the capture of the fort, and 
would have been an additional and useless loss of life. His object was 
merely to cccupy a great portion of the Russian army for a certain time, 
and to give Pelissier time to fortify himself in the Malakoff, in order to 
be able to resist the tremendous attack of the Russian army to retake the 
fort, to which he was sure to be exposed in the afterpart of the day. 
Another question is also put by the Times correspondents—* Why did not 
General Simpson send his best troops to the assaulc?’’ Because (the an- 
swer is evident) he wished to preserve his best soldiers for an attack 
which really would succeed, and thought the young recruits fit enough 
food for powder. Such is war! 

Let us return to the narrative. The Malakoff is taken by the French 
almost without the loss of a man ; their great loss was in the defence some 
hours afterwards. Instantly the fiag is hoisted for the English to com- 
mence. About 2,000 poor soldiers, who of course believe that the attack 
is a serious and not a false attack, are sent across a space of 200 yards, 
exposed both in front and in flank to batteries of 68-pounders. They ar- 
rive at the foot of the wall out of breath, after losing by the discharges 
of grape about a third of their number. The rampart is scaled, notwith- 
standing the Russians on the other side, who are driven back, and the 
British obtain a footing in the salient angle of the Redan. But, as a na- 
tural and inevitable consequence after going through such tremendous 
risks, there is a certain degree of confusion among the survivors. One 
regiment is mixed up with another, and there is not the same order, ar- 
rangement and discipline as there would have been had there been no- 
thing but fair open fighting. Notwithstanding this our poor fellows occu- 
pied the place, and held the Russians in check—not for an hour, as sta- 
ted by Pelissier, but for nearly double that time—and that against im- 
mense masses of the enemy ; for we are informed that, after the surprise 
of the Malakoff, the greater part of the Russians engaged there rushed 
to the Redan, to share in the repulse of this handful of English. After 
@ desperate and heroic deience against such immense odds, the devoted 
band of British were pushed almost by physical pressure out of tha Redan, 
and the greater part annihilated. 

Such was the behaviour of the English column of attack, as detailed 
in the despatches of Pelissier. Neil and Marmora, and the French, one 
and all agree in saying that no troops could have behaved with more cou- 
rage. <A vieille moustache said to me the other day, “ what soldiers but 
the English would have marched 200 yards against such a tremendous 
enfilading fire of artillery, would have mounted the breach after being de- 
cimated by grape, and that, when opposed by a much superior force on 
the other side ; and, finally, who would have retained their position in 
the fort for two hours against overwhelming odds?” 

The Times’ special correspondent (like an ill bird that files its own 
nest) attacks the poor soldiers, because, he says, they were in confusion 
and did not obey the order of their officers to jump iuto the traverses into 
certain destruction. But how does he know that the soldiers refused to 
obey this order, or that such a foolish order was ever given by the offi- 
cers? The correspondent was not there himself to see. He must, there- 
fore, have taken his report from some one of the officers who had wished 
to exalt himself and his class at the expense of the poor soldiers. And 
yet this writer, in order that he may send to his paper a long pompous 
letter, does not hesitate to calumniate and vilify our poor soldiers in the 
face of Europe, and that upon hearsay evidence, the very day after the 
action, without leaving himself the.time of verifying his strictures. His 
letters, as well as the articles of the Zimes upon the same subject, have 
been translated into the French papers, and there is but oue opinion in 
Paris as to the conduct of the Times and his correspondent—that of dis- 
gust and indignation. The general saying here is, that the correspondent 
is & pretentious blockhead, who does not in the slightest degree under- 
stand military affairs, and who has not hesitated, in order to send a long- 
detailed accounts to his employers, to attack not only the General. in- 
Chief, but to calumniate the poor soldiers. 

While the English troops were devoting themselves in the manuer I 
have described, the French in the Malakoff were comparatively free 
from attack, for the great assaults of the Russians to retake the forti- 
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fications only commenced about half-past two. Pelissier had then dou- 
ble the time of respite he asked from General Simpson, and during 
this time the French had made the most of their time. The approaches 
on the French side were levelled so as to allow the entrance of artil 
and the rapid advance of the reserves. A number of field pieces by th 
means were brought up and placed in battery, and the Imperial Guard 
were entered for the defence, in addition to the troops employed in the 
assault. The cannon of the Russians were turned pees oh the enemy, and 
the place in a manner fortified against the Russians themselves. After 
this, as Pelissier said, the Malakoff was secure, and could not be retaken. 
It is true, after the Russians had finally repulsed the English, but not till 
then, they returned to the assault of the French in the Malakoff; and 
they brought their whole army to this operation. But it was too late. 
This attack was desperate and courageous in the extreme ; but they fail- 
ed, after immense slaughter on their part, as well as that of the French, 
Such, however, was the desperate and powerful nature of their attack, 
that all the French with whom I have conversed admit, with the greatest 
frankness, that bad the assault of the Russians been made immediately 
after the first French success, before they had time to fortify themselves, 
the French would have been certaia te have been driven out of the Mala- 
koff, and the affair would have ended as it did on the 18th of June. The 
French are, therefore, right in saying that the English, by their heroic 
resistance in the Redan. are entitled to as much credit and honour for 
the final reduction of Sebastopol eg are those who were employed directly 
in the capture of the Malakoff. 

Such, Mr, Editor, is the opinios of all military men in Paris, and, in- 
deed, of all classes ; for our generous allies do us full credit. It is onl, 
the ignorant, carping, and conceited correspondents, with the Times 
their head, who talk of the blood of the English soldiers being shed in- 
gloriously and uselessly on the 8th of September.—I remain, &c., 


James AYTOUN. 
Paris, October 1, 1855. 


Che Har. 


A LEISURELY WALK THROUGH SEBASTOPOL. 


The Bath Chronicle has been favoured with the following extracts 
from a letter written by a gentleman on board one of her Majesty’s ships 
in the Black Sea to his friends in Bath :— 

“ Yesterday we went to inspect the ruins of Sebastopol. We went over 
all the Russian lines, and such a scene of destruction I never saw. I do 
not believe that in a circuit of 15 miles there is a square yard of ground 
without a splinter of shot or shell upon it. The first place we went to 
was the Quarantine Fort, where a tremendous explosion took place du- 
ring the fight ; the whole interior of the place is covered with the debris 
of the walls. It was evacuated in great haste, the guns having been left 
unspiked, and the magazines were full of powder. In one place where a 
sentry had been posted, the man had left his musket leaning against the 
wall, having most probably taken to his heels. We then entered the 
town by the famous loop-holed wall, and Sebastopol was before us. It 
was at once apparent why our seaward batteries had made so little im- 
pression on the place. The high buildings and houses of the town, which 
bad appeared so close to the walls, were more than a mile distant, sepa- 
rated by a deep ravine. Shot and shell from various quarters had left 
their marks on every shattered wall and petforated root. We then, by 
virtue of a pass, went to Fort Alexander, containing 163 casemates, 
looking seaward, each casemate armed with a heavy gun, and affordin, 
lodging for 15 or 20 men. A long open gallery connects every part o' 
this work. In the basement story of this enormous fort we observed seve- 
ral cuttings, which at the time of the bombardment, were being driven 
under supporting walls, for the purpose of exploding the whole. The 
workmen were interrupted, and had left their work, their tools being in 
the same state and condition as when dropped by them. 

From this spot we ascended to the highest part of the town, to visit 
what had been a club house. This is a tine building, with a basso-relievo 
slab of some Russian historical subject, which we could not understand. 
This structure is a copy of the Museum at Kertch. Near it isa copy of 
the Temple of the Winds, at Athens. We were generally disappointed 
with the town of Sebastopol; it is irregular, and, of course, now very 
dirty. From the town we descended to the waterside, and entered the 
dockyard. Little was left here, the destruction having been complete ; 
a few boats riddled with shot, and the charred remains of ships, being all 
that was visible, except guns; these were in very perfect order and in 
large numbers ; we counted 1,900 and then left off. Walking round the 
edge of Dockyard Creek, we soon came to the dock. We arrived eud- 
denly among the wonders of Sebastopol, and where all that we had heard 
of the glories of the place faded away before the magnificent reality. First 
of all we inspected a dock, where ships of the largest size are hauled up 
out of the water, or Jaunched again, by means of a cradle, placed on a 
tramroad. This is the work of the Englishman Upton. Then we came 
to the intended Government foundry, whose walls were rising to the 
height of ten feet, over a space of nearly twelve acres; part of this was 
obtained by cutting away the spur of a mountain. The remainder of the 
hill was upheld by a freestone wall, every stone beautifully squared and 
fitted, to the height of 350 feet! This wall cost 60,000,000 roubles (about 
£100,000 sterling). We had the advantage here of joining two English 
engineers, who had been employed for many years in Sebastopol ; these 
became our guides, and gave usa great deal of information. We then 
went to see the famous docks. These consist of a series of locks like canal 
locks, the upper end being twenty feet higher than the entrance lock, 
which is even with the level of the sea. The upper end has three locks 
abreast. Then comes a compartment equal in the area to three, then 
again three more, the middle one of which is entered by three other locks 
from the harbour, making altogether nine chambers as it were, and the 
large space in the middle. These are all dry, but can be filled by water 
pumped into them by two steam-engines. Each chamber is 270 feet long, 
60 feet wide, and contain from 25 to 37 feet of water, at pleasure. A large 
ship may be floated into an upper lock, all the water can then be let off, 
and the ship left in her cradle asdry as if on shore. The docks with 
their magnificent masonry casings of gigantic granite blocks, steamfen- 
gines, and iron gates, and the aqueducts for bringing down water from 
the Tchernaya, cost £20,000,000 sterling. In one of the docks a steamer 
had been burnt; all her machinery was standing complete, but not one 
bit of wood remained. The docks are all to be destroyed ; in fact Sebas- 
topol is to be made a desert. From this point we skirted the harbour, 
and, passing through the faubourgs, made our way towards Careening 
Bay, passing within cannon shot of the Russians on the north side, who 
are working vigourously there in raising forts for our reception. 

We have passed some time in looking at them, and crossed over to the 
Little Redan, the Central Bastion, until we reached the Malakoff, which 
the French so successfully surprised, and so won Sebastopol. Its en- 
ormous strength has not been overrated at all. We then went to the Re- 
dan, and, skirting all the fortifications, returned to our ships on the oppo- 
site side of the town to which we had entered, having made a circuit of 
15 miles. One sight I saw filled me with horror. In a ruined house, 50 
or 60 bodies were thrown in a heap, all swollen and disfigured, in every 
stage of decomposition, exposed to the gaze of every passer by. It was 
too bad to leave them so for an hour. Nearly 500 bodies were found in 
this state in a cellar the day before yesterday, and as they were removing 
the bodies for burial a wretched wounded Russian, from the midst of the 
horrible group, staggered to his feet, and implored protection. It was 
instantly accorded to him. At Fort Paul, which was blown into the air, 
crowds of wounded are said to have perished in the ruins. It was re- 
ported that the Russians have 40,000 sick, and the French and ourselves, 
being unable to take care of them, we are obliged to leave the Russiaas 
unmolested, lest these and more should be throwa upon our hands.” 





A Suicut Cavatry Brusu.—I have received a letter from Lieut.-Col. 
Ready, 71st Regt., commanding H. M’s. troops at Yenikale, oe 
the proceedings of a trifling affair, in which a detachment of the 10¢ 
Hussars, in company with the Chasseurs d’Afrique, were engaged on the 
21st inst. with the Cossacks. . ‘ 

Col. D’Osmont, commanding the French troops at Kertch received in- 
formation that the Cossacks were collecting and driving away all the 
arabas from the neighbourhood, and, as he determined to endeavour to 
prevent this, he invited the assistance of the English cavalry to co-operate 
with the Chasseurs d’Afrique. For this service Lieut.-Col. Ready ordered 
two troops, commanded by Capts. the Hon. F. Fitzclareace and Clarke, 
of the 10th Hussars. ‘ 

The Cossacks were supposed to have assembled their arabas at two vil- 
lages, named Koss-Serai Min and Seit Ali, equidistant from Kertch about 
15 miles, and from one another 64. Capt. FitzClarence’s troop was or- 
dered to the first village, and Capt. Clarke’s to the latter. At each of 
these villages they were to join a troop of the Chasseurs d’Afrique who 
had preceded them. On arriving at Koss-Serai Min Capt, FitzUlarence 
found both troops of the French Dragoons, and immediately sent off an 
order to Capt. Clarke to join him that night; the letter was unfortu- 
nately not delivered uatil the following morning. In complying with 
this order, Capt. Clarke, whose troop consisted only of 34 mez, iell in 
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with @ body of about 50 Cossacks, whieh he immediately charged and pur- 
sued, but as they were soon reinforced by upwards of 300 he was forced 
to retire upon the village, with a loss of sergeant major, farrier, and 13 
ken prisoners. 
ar Pers Fitz Clarence’s troop, with the Chasseurs, the whole under the 
command of the Officer commanding the French troops, having seen a 
large body of the enemy, skirmished with them at some distance, and 
moved in the direction of the village of Serai Min, where, after having 
joined Capt.Clarke’s troop, the whole force commenced their march upon 
ertch.—At about the distance of balfa mile from the village they were 
attacked by a large body of Cossacks, who were, however, beaten back 
by repeated charges. The loss of the 10th Hussars consisted of 2 privates, 
supposed to have been killed ; 1 wounded ; 1 troop serjeant-major, 1 far- 
rier, 13 men, 15 horses, missing.—From information that has since been 
received, the Cossacks were supported, within a quarter of an kour’s 
march, by eight squadrons of Hussars and eight guns. Col. Ready informs 
me that nothing could exceed the coolness and courage of the troops in 
the presence of such overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who were only 
kept at bay by their steady movements.— Despatch from Gen. Simp- 
son, Sept, 29. 


——_————— 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


The best Ambro-type that we have seen is now at Brady’s. It is a 
p of Dr. Kane and the officers of the late Arctic Expedition.——Said 
Pacha wanted to visit France. He sailed from Alexandria ; but was 
driveu back by his own sea-sickness, The “ said” Pacha was Admiral-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian fleet for fifteen years |——The Earl of Aberdeen 
and Sir Edward Landseer have been among the recent guests honoured 
with her Majesty’s hospitality at Balmoral.——The gallant Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge, who had both his feet shot away at the battle of Inakermann, 
is about to lead to the altar Miss Louisa Gurney, daughter of Daniel 
Gurney, Esq., of Norwich, and sister of the late Hon. Mrs. Ww. Cowper. 
The engagement is an old one.——The Empress Eugénie has paid the 
Exposition the first visit with which she bas honoured It since her return 
from Biarritz, Her Majesty, who was dressed in white, trimmed with li- 
lac, and a lilac bonnet, was looking very delicate——At an idiot asy- 
lum in the north of Eog!ard seven out of ten of the patients are the chil- 
dren of parents related to each other by consanguinity.——The Siec/e is 
about to open its columns to another work of fiction by the author of 
“« The Mysteries of Paris.” —--A prize of twenty guineas has just been offer- 
ed by the London Stereo-cope Company for the best essay on the Stereo- 
scope, Sir David Brewster actiog as arbitrator.——The schooner yacht 
Zara, belonging to the Earl of Wilton, Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron of Hagland, measures 312 tons.——The Marquis of Waterford’s 
stud, stallions, brood mares, horses in training, steeple chasers, hunters, 
&c., are to be brought to the hammer, at Curraghmore, on the 26th ult. 
Young Ireland mouras.——The late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn planted, 
from 1815 to 1820, upon mountainous lands in the vicinity of Llangollen, 
situated from 1200 to 1400 feet above the level of the sea, 80,000 oaks, 
63,000 Spanish chesnuts, 102,000 epruce firs, 110,000 Scotch firs, 90,000 
larches, 30,000 wych e}ms, 35,000 mountain elms, 80,000 ash, and 40,000 
sycamores.——The Lord mayor of London elect (Jewish) has appointed 
the Rev. Dr. Mortimore, D.D., (Christian) his Chaplain, during the ensu- 
ing mayoralty——By Imperial decree, a new Boulevard in Paris is to 
take the name of the Boulevard de Sebastopol——tThere are no less than 
6 lighthouses to be built forthwith in the Hebrides ; i in Islay, 1 in Mull, 
and 1 in South Uist, 1 on Isleornsay, 1 at Kyleakin, and 1 at Roney.—— 
It is said that the Earl of Sefton leaves Eogland, this month, with a de- 
tachment of the Guards for the Crimea, and that Croxteth is to be closed. 
——A company formed at Paris, under the name of Tattersal Frangais, 
for the sale of horses and carriages, has been authorised by an Imperial 
decree.——The King of Belgium has just created eighteen of the most 
distinguished physicians in his kingdom Kaights of the Order of Leopold. 
—tThe Patriotic Fund amounts now to more than a million and a quar- 
ter, being nearly £1,258,000. Anton Schurijers, a foreigner, strongly 
cted of being a Russian subject, has been sentenced by the Recorder 

of Hythe to three months’ imprisonment, on a charge of inciting two pri- 
vates of the German Legion to desert. The Recorder distinctly intimated 
that in future such a misdemeanour will be followed by much heavier 
unishment.——Marshal Pelissier is claimed to be of Irish descent; and 
mn. MeMahon also.—-A grand banquet, in honour of the Allied triamphs 

in the Crimea, was to be given at Glasgow on the 12th ult. Among those 
who were to take a leading part, were the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke 
of Montrose, the Earl of Eglinton, and Lord Belhaven.——Colonel St. 
Ange, writing in the Journal des Débats of the Keglish stormers at the 
an, gives this deliberate judgment: “Io spite of their failure, their 
honour remains untarnished. No troops ia the world could have done 
more under the same conditions.’”,——Dr. Miller is at present engaged on 
a Geological History of Scotland, which he intends to be the great work 
of his life -——De Lisle & Co., who lately suspended payment, gave pub- 
lic notice that securities, deposited with them for safe-keeping, were un- 
touched. What a bit at the fashionable bankers, whose peccadilloes have 
been so much the subject of comment'-—-A “Te Deum” has been 
chanted in the cathedral of Sebastopol in the presence of Marshal Pelis- 
sier. Another church has been placed at the disposal of the English.——- 
Parts of Gloucestershire have been afflicted with an extraordinary number 
of the black-winged aphis. In other words, there has been a plague of flies. 
——Among thriftless sons and daughters of gay life in London, it is ala 
mode to have lost all their fortune by the suspension of Strahan, Paul, & 
Co’s. Bank.——T he estate of Manderstone, in Berwickshire, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Richard Miller, of Leith. The price paid for this fine 
estate is £53,000.— — Manchester is growing so fast that five new churches 
are now erecting; and, as a sort of balance, 400 more cells are to be 
added to the gaol, at a cost of £24,000.—-A correspondent of the Bui/der 
proposes to roof London houses with glass, and form them into gardens, 
smoking-rooms or observatories. He declares glass roofs would be 
warmer and more air tight than those of tiles or slates.—— Out of fifty 
young German medical students who some months back entered the ser- 
vice of Russia, and the majority of whom went to the Crimea, ten have 
died from different maladies, and thirty have been seriously injured in 
their health by the fatigue and suffering which they have undergone.—— 
Punch thus advertises: Wanted, a Russian Retriever, to retrieve the po- 
sition of Russia. Address to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford. 
——A curious custom prevails in Paris of annually proclaiming the King 
of the Pumpkins, and of making a solemn procession in honour of the 
largest vegetable of the species which can be discovered. The “ King” 
of the present year was grown at St. Mande, and weighed 348 pounds, 
being a little less than 7 feet in circumference.—-The Rochester .4dverti- 
ser speaks of a pew parlour ornament in the shapeof a bouquet of flowers, 
enclosed in a sma!! glass bottle air tight. The flowers are immersed in 
alcohol, and it is said will preserve their freshness any length of time. 
We can now have bouquets in the winter.——A printer Tate in the Royal 
Gazette Office, Fredericton, who had been discharged from the 76th Regt. 
about 18 months since, bas re-enlisted in the same Regt. He could net 
bear to allow bis former companions in arms to go to the Crimea without 
him. The soldier-hearted fellow is Serj. John Cook——The Rev. Jobn 
Angell James having completed aterm of fifty years as minister of Carr's 
Jane Chapel, Birmingham, there has been a public jubilee in celebration 
thereof. A magnificent silver vase was presented to him 3; and a 
chapel in honeur of the event is to be erected near Mr. James’s 
own residence, at a cost of between four and five thousand pounds.—— 
It has long been thought that Marsbal Radetzky was the oldest General 
in Europe, but we vow learn that tbat distinction belongs to Gen. Des- 
peaux, of the French service, aged ninety-four, who entered the army in 
1776, was appointed General of Brigade in 1793, and General of Division 
in the following year ; ro that be is a general of sixty-one years’ stand- 
ing, while Marshal Rudetzky, aged eighty-nine years, is only of filty 
years’ standing. —— A gentleman at Birkenbead, during the summer, was 
bitten by mcsquitoes ; and a professional entomologist states that a few 
weeks ago Le iook three of these troublesome insect pests of warmer cli- 
mates in the place called “ Boggart Ho’ Clough,” near Manchester.—— 
The Opinione of Turin, in mentioning the appointment of General Win- 
speare to the Directorship of War at Naples, states that he bas a brother 
who is a general in the Russian army, and tbat he is well known for his 
Philo- Russian opinious.—— Prince Albert has decided upon visiting Bir- 
mingham, for the purpose of laying the first stone of the buildings of the 
Birmingham and Midiand Institute, on the 22nd of this month. An 
altercation is rumoured to bave occurred very recently between the 
French Emperor and Prince Murat. “ Vous n’avez rien de votre oncle,”’ 
was the reproach addressed witb bitter empbasis to his Majesty. “ Helas! 
oui, j’ai sa famille,” was the reply, made with sarcastic resignation.—— 
The Journal de St. Petersbourg publishes a great bumber of promotions 
made in the army by au order of the day, dated Sept 8 The list in- 
cludes two Major-Generals raised to the grade of Lieutenant-Generals, 
and fifty-one Colonels named Major Generals——Kaulbacb, after having 
illustrated Goeth.’s* Reiueke Fuchs.” and other standard works of Ger- 
man literature, bus How turned, for the same purpose, to the dramas of 
Sh are. The first bumber Of bis * Shakespeare Gallerie,’ containing 
three highly-executed engravings after scenes from “ Macbeth,” bas re- 














cently beea published.——The Earl of Bradford has become the purchaser 
of the Tong estate, in Shropshire; the price is reported to have been 
£197,000.——The Neapolitan Ambassador, Prince Carini, has received 
orders to return to his pest at London.—The postmasterchip of Exeter 
hes become vacant by the death of Mr. Paul Measor, who has held the 
office for nearly half a century.——The Coburg Palace at Vienna, for- 
merly tenanted by Lord Westmoreland, is shortly to be furnished for the 
Ducal family of Coburgs.——Mr. Cuthbert Ellison, of Hebbern-hall, 
has no less than five grandsons, one nephew, and two grand-nephews, 
now serving in the army in the Crimea.——A number of persons, most of 
them Mayors, have been arrested in Finland, by order of the Military 
Commandants in the various districts. The causes of these arrests, eight: 
in number, are stated to be political_—The last accounts from the Cri- 
mea mention that the Duke of Newcastle was about to visit the Circassian 
coast. He was to proceed there in H.M.S. Highflyer.——Scotch factory 
girls are arriving at some of the Massachusetts factories. ——It has been 
calculated that during the last bombardment of Sebastopol the allies 
must have thrown 12,000 tons of iron against the place.——To support its 
cause, Russia is said to have 2,000 hired writers in Germany alone.——A 
Melbourne paper contains an advertisement declaring a first and final 
dividend of seven-eighths of a penny in the pound on the estate of a bank- 
rupt trader in that city.——The former chief engineer of the Russian 
navy was Mr. Johnston, not a Mr. Chambers as recently stated. Mr. 
Jobnston is a Scotchman ; when the war broke out he patriotically threw 
up his lucrative appointment and returned home.——The estates of the 
Earl of Miltown, subdivided into 120 lots, are to be sold in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court on the 8th of January——The Roscommon Journal 
states that secret societies have again become of formidable strength in 
in that county.——The Messrs. Wright’s splendid new (clipper) ship, the 
Morning Light, cleared lately at St. John, N. B., with a cargo exceeding 
by 100,000 superficial feet of deals, that of any vessel hitherto cleared at 
this port.——A subscription has been started in Halifax for the purposé 
of erecting a monument to the memory of two brave countrymen, Major 
Welsford and Capt. Parker, both Nova Scotians, who fell in the late as- 
sault of Sebastopol_—Something is said elsewhere about a Spaniard, on 
foot, testing his endurance in running for a continued period, against 
the corresponding power of horseflesh. The trial took place at the Hip- 
podrome in Paria, and a quadruped won. At areturn-match, the reverse 
was the case; but there were suspicions of foul play.——The laying 
down of the submarine cable between Cagliari, in Sardinia, and the coast 
of Africa has been interruped in consequence of the rupture of the cable. 
—The Cholera is severe at Madrid. The Civil Governor has died of it. 
——Gortschakoff’s account of his forced retreat from Sebastopol, states, 
with infinite naiveté, that the enemy did not follow him. How should 
they? He broke down his bridge of boats—When Major General Scott 
was made a Lieutenant General, it was intended that his pay for that 
rank should date back to 1847, the period of his Mexican achievements. 
Some of his personal enemies in this Administration bave hitherto con- 
trived to keep it from him. We are glad to learn that they are at last 
shamed into acquiescence.——The King of Prussia has been making a 
tour in his dominions, and has been received with a welcome that ill 
aecords with the stories told of his unpopularity. A ridiculous para- 
graph has been in circulation, setting down the wealth of the Rothschild 
family at seven hundred millions of dollars. One-tenth of that amount 
would be nearer the mark. St. John, N. B. rejoices at the arr. val ofa 
« Fruiter,” direct from the Mediterranean.——The close of the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition is fixed for the 15th inst——Thirty of the crew o. the 
U.S. frigate Independence recently deserted in the harbour of San Fran- 
cisco.——The Cincinnati Times says that on the 3d ult., a number of per- 
sons in that city plainly saw a balloon in the air, which by a powerful 
glass was discovered to be a wreck, and infers that it may have been \ie 
balloon of the missing wronaut, Winchester, who made an ascension ut 
Norwalk, Ohio, on the 2d ult.——The accounts from San Juan are not 
flattering to Colonel Kinney. ——Ten thousand rebels have been executed 
at Canton, with every variety of horrible torture.——Russia is busy with 
railroads ; a most important means of defence. 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE Raruway WuistLe.—A pafent bas jast been ta- 
ken out for an invention which will very much increase the pleasure, and 
in the same degree diminish the danger of travelling by railway. Not 
only that, but the excursion of a few will be rendered conducive to the 
delight of the many by this contrivance. 

The railway whistle has hitherto been a necessary nuisance. But what 
a nuisance! ‘Ten thousand screech-owls, as many cats, and an equal 
number of infants in concert, could hardly make a more horrible noise. 
It is worse than the most piercing squall wherewith any young lady that 
couldao’t sing and would sing ever split our ears at an evening party. 

The invention above alluded to will substitute railway harmony and 
railway melody, for railway discord and railway din. It will supersede 
the steam-whistle. It is, in fact,.a sort of Steam Apollonicon ; to be 
connected with the engine, capable either of mechanical performances, or 
of being played upon by a competent musician, who will accompany the 
engineer and stoker for that purpose. 

Besides delighting the ear of the passengers and the public, this instru- 
ment will form an important addition to the present means of making 
railway signals. It will give different intimations by distinct tunes, 
There is a song called, “Men of Action clear the way.” Well, on ap- 
proaching a station the Siderodharmonicon—that seems to be a simple 


| and appropriate name for the instruament—might play the air of that 


song. ‘ There’s a goods-train coming, boys,” would be the unmistake- 
able import of an obvious popular air. The approach of the Parliamen- 
tary train might be indicated by what fast people denominate slow music 
— because they cannot discern any other quality in it than slowness of 
time ; for instance, the “‘ Dead Marchin Saul.” A graver occasion for 
the performance of that funereal composition might be averted by thus 
playing it in time.-—During the whole Royal Progress to Osborne, Bal 
moral, or elsewhere, the Siderodharmonicon might play, “ God Save the 
Queen,” for the entertainment of Her Majesty ; thus she would have mu- 
sic wherever she went. 

Old stagers mies and regret the guard of the ancient coaching days, and 
his horn. This deficiency of the iron road, as compared with the turn- 
pike, will be more than supplied by the Siderodbarmonicon. 

No doubt the invention will be forthwith adopted and applied by the 
Railway Companies, and they will appoint an able Professor of Music to 
travel with every train, and perform appropriate airs, at an ample salary; 


behaving in this respect with that generosity, liberality, munificence, and | | 


solicitude for the public safety, accommodation and comfort, for which 
all their arrangements are so justly celebrated.— Punch. 





Tuose Horrip BasHi-Bazovxs.—The correspondent of the Sémaphore 
of Marseilles, under date of Constantinople, Ist ult., gives the following 
details as to the definite result of the revolt of the Bashi-Bazouks : 

“General Beatson arrived to day from the Dardanelles. I have seve- 
ral times spoken of the conduct of the Bashi-Bazouks under his com- 
mand. A few days since the Governor of the Dardanelles, after consult- 
ing with the French and English Consuls, and M. Skene, a Secretary of 
the Eoglish Embassy, marched against these men with a body of regular 
troops, which had arrived from Constantinople. On being summoned to 
return to their duty and obey the laws, the Bashi-Bazouks at once sub- 
mitted, and declared that they would never revolt against the legitimate 
authority of the Sultan, their Sovereign. General Smith has been sent 
by the English Ambassador to take the command of them, in the room 
of General Beatson. It is said that they are about to be sent to the 
Crimea, but other accounts state that they are to be disbanded, which 
would be the best course to pursue, as a great number of them have al- 
ready deserted, and those that remain would never be of any use. Even 
itbose at Buyukdere, although under very severe discipline, are coustant- 
ly committing disturbances. 

IMPROVED Bortn@ Macarne For Biastina Rocks.—This machine, made 
by Mr. Hugh Cleland, smith, at Craigleith Quarry at Edinburgh, is 
formed of a timber frame, axle, crank, aod fly-wheel. The crank is 
part of a circle, is hollow, with steel rollers on it, which act on the under 
side of a metal flange fixed on the boring rod by a steel key, which flange 
is shifted up the boring rod eight or nine inches at a time, as the boring 
proceeds, without any difficulty. The crank, in lifting the boring rod by 
acting on the underpart of the flange, turns the rod a quarter round every 
lift. The fall of the boring rod is two feet. It may be from twenty to 
fifty feet long, and twenty-three feet eight inches in diameter. “The 
mouth piece, or borer, at the end of it, is so constructed as to form a per- 
fectly round hole four-and-a-half to seven-and-a-half inches in diameter, 
or larger if required. It bores from ten to fitteen feet per day. 





Tue Episcopa, Cuurcs or Scoriaxp.—Sir William Dunbar, whosome 
years ago was excommunicated by Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, for schis- 
matical practices, and who defeated the Primus in the civil courts, bav- 
ing some time azo resigned bis iucumbency at St. Paul’s, Aberdeen, and 
returned to England, with a view to take English preferment, has been 
refused institution until the process of Bishop Skioner should be with- 





Scotland, with a formal expression of his 8’ ,rrow and contrition ‘‘ for hay- 
ing seceded from the Scottish Episcor,) Church,” whereupon Bishop 


Skinner bas, with the unanimous conr ent of his synod, granted him abso- 
lution.— Glasgow Daily Mail. Sree © e 


Cuevatter Bunsen.—A letter in the Indépendance Belge states that 
M. Buusen bas been returned. by the electors of Magdeburg as Deputy to 
the Prussian Chamber. 1; is doubtful whether M. Bunsen will accept the 
nomination, as he had declined every request to become a candidate on 
account of ill-health. The Indépendance adds :—‘ His education is not 
less significative, under present circumstances. Recollecting the motives 
that led to M. Bunsen’s recall from the English Embassy in 1854, his 
nomination denotes a feeling favourable to the policy of the Western 
Powers.” 

A Perricoat-Lirrer.—The patent petticoat lifter is a great attraction 
at the Crystal Palace, it is thus described : 

There are four small pulleys attached to the waist, underneath the 
dress, over which are rove small cord, one end of which is attached, with 
diaper pins, severally to the front, rear and sides of the skirt, at about 
the height of the knee. The other ends terminate in loops, which are led 
into the pockets on either side, If a lady wishes to go up stairs, she pulls 
loop No. 1 in the right pocket, and instantly the dress rises in front, so 
that the ascent is made with perfect grace. No. 2 in the left hand pocket 
elevates the rear in the same manner, and all pulled at once lifts all the 
ekirt knee high. 

War-ConcHoLoey.—A young man of Hawarden, near Chester, has in- 
vented a bomb-shell, which only explodes on coming in contact with an 
object. The slightest touch will cause it to scatter destruction all around, 
but it will not waste its strength in the air. It has been manufactured 
by a relative of the inventor, who is employed in some iron works, and 
the inventor has come up to London in obedience to a summons from one 
of the Government offices, his invention being “‘ under consideration,’’ to 
the alternate delight and disappointment of the unhappy inventor. 


. FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beautifal Line Engraving of which, by Hewriquet Dupont may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


NIBSLO’s GARDEN.............. Opera of “ RIP VAN WINKLE,’’ 





BRosApwayr THEATRE...................... Mr. Edwin Forrest. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad= 
WAY, above Grand Stiast. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WooD 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


BUCKLEP™'’S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
AA ONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER Sth, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
Bt Week, the successful Comic Upera 
Le Chalet, 
** The Bnckley’s have the only English Translation.” 
BISHOP BUCKLEY ‘n his great cheracter of NATZ TIECK. 
A Great Bll of Ethiopian Minstrelsy 


PRECEDING THE OPERA. 
TIME ALTERED.—Concert commences at 74; o’clock. Tickets 25 cents, 
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In this city, on Wednesday, October 24, at Grace Cnurch, by Rev. Robert G. 
Dickson, William H. Hyde, Esq., to Margaret, daughter of John B. Fleming, 
Esq., all of this city. 





Tue ALBION ACCELERATED-TO THB British Provinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed so early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
day night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 

Subscriptions may be sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
to our Canadian Agents, Mr. Jonn Nrwmo, Toronto; Mr. Joun Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal ; or Mr. R. G. Patron, Post Office, Qnebec. 

WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 


TENE ALBION. | 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1855. 
=} — — -- - -- -—- - ——- =a 
A Quiet Look at the English Journals, 

The telegraphic wires from Halifax are diligently charged, on each 
steamer’s arrival at that point, with the leading events in the great 
world of Europe. Thus it was, when we went to press, last week, in re- 
gard to the news by the mailof the 13th ult. It follows that in looking 
over the journals themselves, we find here and there a subject worthy of 
brief editorial comment, or of more extended quotation. 

In the (then) absence of grave tidings from the seat of war, we observe 
that the banding together of a new and heterogeneous Opposition to the 
Ministry claims lengthened notice from the press. And is it not hetero- 
geneous? Based on a nominal peace-policy, it embraces in its wide 
scope men whose spheres of thought and action have hitherto been widely 
dissimilar. John Bright isin it, naturally enough ; but men wonder to 
find Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli apparently disposed to row in the 
same hoat with him. Yet it must not be supposed that the last-named 
clever and unscrupulous politician carries with him that Conservative. 
party, of which—for want of a more reputable man and as clever a de- 
bater—he was the head in the House of Commons. Lord Derby evidently 
holds aloof; and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton also, whether moved by 
patriotic or by personal motives, declines to embarrass a government, 
pledged to carry on the war with vigour. The chances of this league, 
in which canny Sir James Graham would certainly take part and tricky 
Lord John Russell might do so, will fluctuate between the present time 
and the meeting of Parliament; but it tends to confirm all the disgust 
and suspicion, that late events have gathered round our present pigmy 
race of statesmen, that such a coalition can be seriously contemplated.. 
We trust however that the press and the people will make themselves 
heard, and rebuke the factious and selfish spirit that could alone induce 
its formation. Lord Palmerston, it.is to be hoped, is committed to the 
full extent of bis means to be the organ of the national will; nor is the 
burden of war yet eo heavy, that Great Britain is likely to shrink from 
working it out to its legitimate and most desirable end. That end is the 
crippling of the aggressive power of Russia. The necessity of such an en- 
terprise was often pointed out in this paper, long before the war was 
seriously contemplated. 

Not the least interesting of our extracts, to-day, is a letter from Mr. 
Aytoun—a relative of the poetical and political Professor of that name— 
written from Paris, and taking the French military view of the repulse 
of the British storming party on the 8th of September. We publish it 
as an act of justice to General Simpson, although we ourselves ori- 
ginally fell into the condemnatory tone adopted towards him, in re- 
ference to the events of that glorious and fatal day. The same sort of 
explanation bas in a measure been afforded from other quarters, but has 
not previously been put intosolucid asbape. In copying this, we wish we 
could add that a better feeling has begun to prevail at home, as regards 
the management of the war departmert; but we regret to say it is 
otherwise. Hardly had the country ceased sneering at the absurd exhi- 
bition made by our Gazette—in replying to the oulcry against senile 
commanders, by a batch of three septuagenarian Field Marshals—when 
the signal of complaint is again given. The preposterous regulations at 
the Horse-Guards have dictated a showering of promotion upon the 
lucky young fellows on the general and divisional staff, to the infinite 
disgust of the regimental! officers who have borne ‘he burden and heat of 
the day. The theme is not an agreeable one to touch upon, and it is 





stale into the bargain ; but we cannot omit it. Every one asks whea the 


| system is to be changed. No one ventures to reply. 


As is common enough at this dull season, and whilst there is a lull in 


drawn. In consequence of this he applied to the College of Bishops in | military movements, public speeches made by leading men are chronicled 
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in full. One of the best of these ‘ell lately from the lips of Bulwer Lyt- | seaman’s duty when he sailed. We only wonder the knout was not 


ton, the novelist, at a Hertfordshire Agricultural Meeting. He was very 
felicitous in apportioning the laurels won by the Allies in the Crimea, 
and somewhat magnanimous in his refusal to wrong the government. 
These professions, however, do not cost much, when made several months 
in advance of the Parliamentary session. Very candid too was the Duke 
of Cambridge, at Liverpool, where he has been royally féted by the mer- 
chants and office-bearers of that spirited and thriving city. He admitted, 
With the frankness that is natural to him, that our military organisation 
is not what it ought to be, though he was not disposed to be hard on in- 
dividual short-comers, The subject, by-the-by, was not one to be elucida- 
ted by a person in the position of his Royal Highness, so that he received 
more applause from the guests seated at the Mayor’s banquet to him in 
the Town-Hall, when he spoke up boldly for a pushing on of the war, and 
stated that his own health being re-established he was anxious to return 
to the Crimea. We wish he would, and so shame back a few of the fa- 
voured idlers, who fight heroicdlly when in action, but who ebirk the dull 
routine of the camp. 

That peculiar institution, the Times, undertook lately to patronise 
Lord Palmerston. To adjust the balance, a few bitter personalities were 
requisite ; and we must say the needful philippics have been dealt-out, 
with no reservation of the caustic. The victims have been Dr. Andrew 
Smith, head of the Orduarce Medical Department, chief offender in the 
early Crimean sufferings of our troops, and a person thoroughly used to 
the journalistic whipping-post—Sir G. C. Lewis, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who seems to be playing a very dictatorial part at the Capital of our ally 
the Sultan. His recall indeed is confidently spoken of ; and for his suc- 
cessor is named, in some quarters, our old acquaintance, the Earl of El- 
gin. The post is one befitting his Lordship’s talents, though not quite 
80 lofty a one as the Vice-Royalty of India, 





Private Inconvenience of Misplaced Public Sympathy. 

It is not often that our bowels of compassion are moved in favour of a 
Muscovite. But there are exceptions to every rule ; and we feel in duty 
bound to record one of these peculiar exceptions, while we protest against 
the harsh treatment experienced by a Russian, at the hands of certain 
American citizens. The story bas been flourished round the country, so 
that we need not narrate it, at great length. 

About the middle of last month, Mr. Gustav Pfeil, a resident of Mil- 
waukie and a reputed subject of the Czar, had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. The poor lady’s end was foreseen, aud she was duly nursed and 
comforted. It appears also that the husband and wife had, long ago, 
mutually agreed that, when death should separate them, the survivor— 
in place of following out the customary routine of interment—should con- 
sign the body of the lost one to the flames of a pyre. We need scarcely 
remind our readers that such a practice is not in accordance with the 
habits of Christendom ; though it prevailed amongst the classical and 
quasi-civilized nations of antiquity, and yet obtains on the shores of the 
Ganges, and in various parts of the East. Be that agit may ; solemnly 
reminded by his dying wife, in the presence of witnesses, of the engage- 
ment entered into between them, Mr. Pfeil in due time proceeded with 
his preparations for carrying the engagement into effect. But here, and 
just in time to prevent the so-called Heathenish desecration, Public Opi- 
nion comes upon the scene, in the shape of a Sheriff and a select mob, 
determined to prevent it. So gross an outrage upon the fair fame of Wis- 
consin was not to be perpetrated. Mr. Pfeil laboured to remove this im- 
pression, appealed to the law, and complained of the infringement of his 
liberty. It was all in vain. When mob and Sheriff are of one way of 
thinking, the event is pretty summary. The deceased was laid in the 
ground, despite her wishes ; and Mr. Pfeil was at liberty to congratulate 
himself that his own residence was not kindled, with the material that he 
had gathered together for the ceremony. On the following day he was 
ferociously assaulted in the editorial columns ef a local newspaper. His 
reply was full and satisfactory, though we must confess somewhat more 
laboured and learned than might have been expected, so soon after a 
painful bereavement and a tumultuous public scene. However, the gen- 
tleman’s elaborate review of the “ ethics, esthetics, and dietetics ” of the 
case was his own affair entirely. 

Neither are we called upon to discuss the general question of Chris- 
tian funeral rites, as compared with the rite here contemplated. We 
doubt whether some of our readers would tolérate discussion of the sub- 
ject, since they would inevitably—however erroneously—suppose that 
their religious faith was concerned init. We will only repeat—for we 
have said the same thing hitherto in these columns—that we believe a more 
dispassionate time may yet arrive. It will perhaps hereafter be doubted 
whether, in giving our poor mortal bodies to be consumed by fire, we 
Christians may not be reverent and hopefully expectant ; at least, whe- 
ther this disposition of our remains—literally, dust to dust and ashes to 
ashes—ought to be denounced as “ moral depravity.” Our purpose, we 
say, is not to raise an argument hereon. We only aspire to point the 
moral, indicated by the heading of these remarks. And in doing so, we 
venture the bold assertion that this poor foreigner was cruelly misled. 
How could he, with reason, suspect that American indignation would be 
aroused to such degree against him? He, a Russian, did but purpose 
to burn—with all respect, and in accordance with her own injunction— 
the dead body of one woman. He had neither seen or heard any public 
expression of disgust, when the news came that thousands of his muti- 
lated but /iving countrymen had been deliberately given over to the. 
flames! Such are the caprices of Public Opinion. Such is one of the 
private inconveniences of misplaced public sympathy. 





The First “ Offensive Alliance’’ of Russia and the United States. 

Do not be alarmed. Great Britain and France are not immediately 
concerned, The first fruits are, if we may so say, of home production ; 
and we trust the lesson will not be lost upon Americans who can sce 
facts in their proper bearing. An American ship-master has employed 
Russian soldiers to assist him in swindling his crew. That Russians are 
ready enough to dragoon any man or men, we know full well, for brute 
force is their only argument; but that they should be enlisted as boat- 
swain’s mates under the Stars and Stripes, isa very curious anomaly. 
We speak of soldiers, because the naval forces of the Czar are mostly 
horse-marines, 

Here is the story in few words. The crew and marines of the Russian 
frigate lost at: Simoda wanied a passage thence to Petropauloveki. An 
American schooner—under a different charter and one that was em- 
bodied in the ship’s articles—found the opportunity tempting, and made 
a bargain to couvey the party. It seems however that the skipper of 
the schooner did not find his own men very willing to change their 
course, as he declined to give them any increase of wages, or a certifi- 
cate that they were compelled to the run. This latter, Jack knowingly 
thought, might save him from deteation, if they fell in with a French or 
British cruiser; aud he demurred at sailing without it. Now came 
the new alliance into play—a word to the marines, and Jack was put 
in limbo, or forced against his will to do the work that he had not bar- 
gained todo. At Petrepauloveki, a still worse lot awaited him. He was 
clapped into durauce vile ou shore, while the craft Jay there, and under 
threat of being marched off to Siberia if he resisted, again forced to do 








Used. . 

Finally, nevertheless, the Muscovites being safely landed somewhere on 
their inhospitable coast, the schooner in question arrived at San Fran- 
cisco. There Jack feli into the hands—a rare thing—of a good sea-law- 
yer ; and we are glad to learn that the crew have recovered large extra 
wazes from the Captain, for the period during which they were exposed 
to capture. Bat this is a strange working of the new alliance—is 
it not? 

Connected with this matter—but without half ite real interest—are 
some proceedings against the same Captain for violating the Neutrality 
Laws, by transporting these Russians across the seas. It is singular 
that such a doctrine should be broached, when dozens of American 
transport vessels are in the service of both the British and French Gov- 
ernmente. 





Among the Faithless, Faithful Only He. 

The papers here have been echoing one of the London papers, in relat- 
ing a little incident, of which Mr. George Sumner of Boston is the hero 
—we say, purposely, the hero, because this is essentially the day in which 
every one who steps half an inch higher than his neighbours is immedi- 
ately dubbed by that title. 

Mr. Sumner—wherefore, we are not told, but probably because the 
Czar so dearly loves his American brethren—was offered the post of one 
of his Imperial Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp, and prospectively, of course, 
‘fone of the very highest positions of the State.” The story staggers us 
@ little; but is it not in print? Mr. Sumner declined, on the obvious 
ground that he could not conscientiously serve a Despotism ; and there- 
upon goes up a chaunt of praise in honour of this honest gentleman, as 
though honesty were never hitherto heard of, and as though every stump 
orator for the last half century had not been dinning irto his hearer’s ears, 
that no publie virtue exists beyond the pale of Republicanism ! 

An editor will not be accused of underrating the real worth of the 
press, nor of forgetting the great benefits which on great occasions it has 
conf erred on the cause of humanity. At the same time we greatly fear 
that it is playing miechief with the relations of men to men, and gene- 
rating a most vicious and paltry estimate of charaeter, by this unceasing 
habit of creating heroes and heroines. Every boek-wriier is a Shaks- 
peare ; every soldier a Bayard; every discoverer a Columbus ; every 
just man an Aristides; every humane one a Howard. We are inundated 
with great men and great women, who spring up in crops like mush- 
rooms, and come forward, one after another, in never-ending succession. 
For the conceit engendered in the breasts of a herd of giant-pigmies ; for 
the indirect injury done to unpretending merit ; for the gusto with which 
the public comes to relish all these strained perversions of truth, we 
must sorrowfully avow that the press is answerable. Will it amend its 
process? There is not the slightest chance of it. 

Nor let it be supposed that, in noticing the pitiful tendency of the 
press in this day to manufaciure, out of common clay, a race of intellec- 
tual and physical wonders, we would point exclusively to contempo- 
raties around us. Our journalists at home, with their marvellously bril- 
liant correspondence and their industriously gleaned reports, are to some 
extent open to the same remark. Many a deed of great yalour has un- 
doubtedly been performed in the war ; but we must confess that we have 
sometimes smiled glumly, on finding a young fellow, who has manfully 
done his duty for an hour, cro wned with profusion of the greenest laurels, 
We tremble to think whom our sons and sons’ sons will hail with pane- 
gyric, if this trick of over-daubing still gains ground as it now promises 
todo. Without comment, and without pointing its application, we con- 
clude with a short extract from Southey’s Life of Nelson. The author is 
speaking of a memorial recapitulatiog that bard-working seaman’s ser- 
vices, before he had fought the great battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar. 


“It stated, that he had been in four actions with the fleets of the enemy, and 
in three actions with boats employed in cutting out of harbour, in destroying 
vessels, and in taking three towns: he had served on shore with the army 
four months, and commanded the batteries atthe sieges of Bastia and Calvi : 
he had assisted in the capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four cor- 
vettes, and eleven privateers : taken and destroyed near fifty sail of merchant 
vessels ; and actually been engaged against the enemy upwards of a hundred 
and twenty times ; in which service he had lost his right eye and right arm, 
and been severely wounded and bruised in his body.” 


Since the above was written, we have been informed that the Mr. Sum- 
mer, above mentioned, was for several years in the Russian civil employ, 
wherein he greatly distinguished himself as a statistician. There is no 
doubt that he merited the good-will of the St. Petersburg authorities ; but 
he has never said a word, in recent letters to his relatives here, touching 
this last honour, offered and refused. 





A Point in the Neutrality Laws. 

The Frenc h Consul in Boston has thought fit to remind the mercantile 
com munity of that port, that the laws of his country do not recognise the 
right of a Russian ship-owner to transfer his ship by sale to an American 
purchaser , at any time subsequent to the commencement of hostilities. 
The wording of his notification is general ; but this is the meaning ofit, and 
we presume it points to certain vessels coming, or about to come, within the 
probibition. Clamourers here take offence, just as if all international 
laws were to be regulated precisely to pleace them. It is true that Bri- 
tish jurists hold opinions at variance with the French; but it is curious 
that existing Russian decrees tally exactly with them. Still, there are so 
few Russian ships afloat, that we trust no collision will take place in con- 
sequence of this disagreement ; and indeed we could wish that the spirit 
of commercial liberality, manifested early in last year, might yet be 
further extended. The greatest difficulty would be found in the uppich, 
snappish, foolish manifestoes that issue from the office of Mr. Caleb Cush- 
ing, Attorney-General of these United States. He so jumbles up law, 
policy, his own personal enmities, and the views of the Cabinet of which 
he is a member, that one does not know in what light his official docu- 
meats are to be regarded.—But it is always difficult to make a statesman 
out of a lawyer ; when the lawyer is a notorious political jobber, it is well- 
nigh impossible. Some people interpret Mr. Cushing’s pronunciamentos 
as intended to represent the legal mind of the country—others see in them 
the merest party clap-irap. The latter have the clearer sight. 





Dr. Davega and the New York Herald. 

We have received from a gentleman, who appends bis name and ad- 
dress, a long communication on the above subject. The letter, addressed 
to the Editor of the Hera/d, was refused insertion in that paper, because 
it overhauled rather searchingly the pretensions of this new ligh* from 
the Crimea. As however we devoted considerable space, last week, to 
this same Cottman Tertius, we cannot honour him with further notice. 
Moreover he and his trumpeter have been snfficiently laughed at in other 
quarters, particularly in the Baltimore American Democrat of the 27th 
ult. No one now cares particularly to know whether—having left the 
north side of Sebastopol, by bis own showing, “ about the middle of Sep- 
tember,” and sailed from Liverpool on the 24th of that month—the 
worthy) Doctor travelled any part of the route along telegraphic wires, 
or crossed _the,Euxine by the submarine cable. No one cares to know 
this ; but if he will only;trump up a story to this effect, and garnish it well 
with Russian puffs and abuse of the Allies—we warrant that he need not 
go far for a publisher and a backer. 











Mr. Thackeray's First Lecture. 

Mr. Thackeray may henceforth consider himself a citizen of two coun- 
tries. Dismissed from London with benedictions and with bumpers by 
his foremost brethren of the “ irritable race,” be is received in New York 
with cordial courtesy, anda singular unanimity of good-will, respect and 
admiration. 

Since the memorable visit of Charles Dickens, no man, so distinguish- 
ed in letters as is Mr, Thackeray, has come to us; and the welcome ac- 
corded to him now for the second time, if less exuberant, is certainly not 
less hearty and sincere than the shouts with which the advent of Bos 
was hailed. In truth the Americans have been a little “ chastened by 
misfortune” since those days, and like Mr. Bumble have learned some- 
thing “ by experience.” There is less of the confiding school-girl’s efferves- 
cence, more of measured, mature, and manly regard in the greeting now 
extended to this one of the two great masters of English fiction. Mr. Thac- 
keray has come at a fortunate moment. We welcome now not only 
the painter of “Vanity Fair,” but the poet of “The Newcomes.”— 
There can be no doubt that the earlier of his works had awakened, in the 
majority of his readers, more of admiration than of affection. His genius 
was supposed to possess more of light than of warmth. It had enough 
of splendour, men thought, to scare knaves in their hiding places, and to 
bring to the day all the works of darkness ; but hardly enough of solace 
to cheer the hearts of the sorrowful, or to encourage the hopes of the 
good. Men and, above all, women wearied of his pages, as of a positive 
orgie of observation. His study of society, as it is, threatened to become 
as wearisome and as unsatisfactory as society itself. ‘“ Has this man no 
dreams, no visions, no aspirations ?’”’ people began to ask ; “ he has made 
ridiculous or hateful to us all the idols in our market-places ; can he 
tell us nothing now of the Unknown God whom, after all, we do—though 
it be but ignorantly—worship?” ~ 

Some of us, who bad watched the great novelist perhaps more closely, 
never asked these questions. We saw that if the demands of his audi- 
ence were rising, so too was his genius ripening. As for dreams, and as} 
pirations, for visions and ideals, we knew, alas! too well, that a man who 
had seen the world, before writing of and for the world, was not likely to 
be lavish of what the Germans call his “innermost,” at least for a 
while. 

Toa man like Mr. Thackarey, who has so little of imagination and so 
much of perception, the public is no more a delusion than are the indivi- 
dual persons he meets. He walks and must walk rather by sight than by 
faith. This is his characteristic—his misfortune if you please; but 
surely his characteristic, and so his long revel with the Becky Sharps 
and the Jeameses, the week Lauras and Amelias, the Pendennises of 
double mind, and the selfish old Majors, did not discourage us, We re- 
membered how here and there, from the beginning, the glow from a large 
heart had warmed for a moment on our eyes, in the midst of the most 
arid or the most arctic scenes he had portrayed. Turn back for a mo- 
ment, O skeptic reader! to the pages of your Vanity Fair. Shudder at 
Becky ; storm at Steyne, if you like ; but have you no thrill of sym- 
pathy that runs from the heart almost to your resolute eyes, for the un- 
conquerable love that shines far down in the great dark heart of Rawdon 
Crawley, and makes a sort of melancholy sunshine in that very drear 
and shady place ? * 

No! we never believed that so true a painter as Thackeray could be 
insensible to any truth of Nature, however his special gifts, his experi- 
ence, chance, circumstance, education, might have determined his habi- 
tual choice of subjects. We knew that in his clear eye the merriments 
of childhood, and the sadness of grey old age, were mirrored as truly as 
the sins and the follies of busy life. When doubters would talk to us of 
his cynicism, his insensibility, and we know not what other dreadful qua- 
lities, we would tell them to take up the Rose and the Ring, look on the 
picture of little Betsinds dancing with wee bare foot uplifted in celight, 
and so stand rebuked. 

And then at last came the Newcomes to completion, and all who had 
eyes to see and hearts to feel were converted and became of our party. 
And perhaps there are not many men who will quarrel with us, if we give 
to him who painted those scenes of the noble Colonel’s better days, the 
title of a Christian poet. For what is there to be found at once more po- 


etical and more Christian in its pathos than that picture of the great-- 


hearted old gentleman, who had faced death on a hundred fields, accept- 
ing so meekly the will of Heaven, bowing himself to sorrow and suffering, 
and what the world calls humiliation, and drawing at last about his dy- 
ing bed a group of figures so beautiful and sad and pure, that the pencil 
of a Raphael could do no more than embody the visions, whose loveliness. 
even he could not enhance. 

But everybody has not read the Newcomes. There is nothing that 
everybody reads or has read, excepting Scott’s Commentaries and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ; and there may even be some who haven’t read either of 
these valuable works! So the hearty way in which Mr. Thackeray was 
received by a large and miscellaneous audience at his first Lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Society, on Thursday evening last, cannot be at- 
tributed to his genius asa writer exclusively. Something must be set 
down to the account of his tact and good feeling as a man, to the plea- 
sant impression made by his Lectures of the winter before last, and the 
still more pleasant impression made by his abstinence from the use or 
abuse of the pen in respect of America. And all causes, whatever they 
may have been, conspired to give him such a reception as must have 
gratified him while it did honour to his hearers. 

The Lecture was, as our readers know, the first of a course of four upon 
the “‘ Georges of England.” We have no intention of reporting it, for 
Mr. Thackeray has begged us to do no such thing. Neither if we meant 
to do so, could we achieve it! For the ingenious author has contrived 
to make compliance with his request simply inevitable. 

A report to be read, must have some form and comeliness ; but Mr. 
Thackeray’s Lecture had no form, and took all its comeliness from things 
which he casually said, and from his way of saying them. A systematic 
report would give no idea of it, and an unsystematic report nobody would 
read. Mr. Thackeray, in hissketch of the House of Brunswick, did not 
go back so far as did Leibnitz in undertaking the same task, for he began 
neither with the Creation, nor with the Fall of Man, bat he began a long 
way off from George the First, with the deceat household of Duke William 
the Pious. And then he went on and talked about and about the sub- 
ject, darting off into a digression wherever a good one opened beside 
him, and passing by many a pleasant lane and fantastic old-world 
street, up which we know he would have loved to lead us.. Drunken 
German princes and dandy Venuses of Hanover, Heuenhausen and 
Versailles, Swedish Don Juans, and English Achitophels, men and 
horses, and gardens and soldiers, and thrones, all he painted. It was a 
rivulet of history, flowing with a very erratic course, through a meadow 
of illustrations. The Lecture was rather too long, though we know Mr. 
Thackeray could have found it in his heart to make it a great deal longer, 
and we could not help sympathizing with him when he found himself ob- 
liged to turn over so quickly the pages in which he had fondly dwelt upon 
the ways, and the men, and the things, of that old London, which Ger- 
man George came to reign over and detest and plunder, and which, in 
turn, used and quizzed and despised him. We who abhor being instruct- 
ed, found more than enough to satisfy us in the fine things which Mr. 
Thackeray scattered along his way, the phrases that painted a character 
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» <itee words, the allusions so rife and eo pregnant, the lambent flame of 
genuine humour which played over the whole, the healthy humanity 
which gave earnestness and dignity to the theme. 

We had only to regret that Mr. Thackeray’s evident indisposition 
should have prevented him from doing full justice to himself in his deli- 
very of all these good things. Mr. Thackeray went to Rome, and of course 
did as the Romans do. He brought away a Roman fever, which strong- 
minded critics will say perhaps, was a judgment upon him for his easy 
fashion of taking the world as he finds it. He ought to have reformed the 
malaria! 





pAusic. 


This evening, at Niblo’s, Miss Louisa Pyne concludes her long and brilliant 
eampaign—the longest and most brilliant, perhaps, that any singer has ever 
accomplished in the United States. To sing every night, one hundred and 
twenty times in succession, without once disappointing the public in any way, 
is really a great achievement. This unprecedented success may very probably 
give rise to a permanent English Opera in New Yerk, and at no distant period 
—who knows? Perhaps, indeed, we may be said to have one already ; and, if 
80, to whom do we owe this national opera? To Buckley's Minstrels! By 
means of parodies on the Italian, French, and English masterpieces, and on all 
classes of good music, these amusing caricaturists have come at last to imitate 
singers of talent in such a way, as to deceive sometimes the most fastidious and 
practised ear. And now, tired of their old antics and their worn-out drolleries, 
they aspire to the rank of musicians of a high order, real artists. We need no 
better proof of this, than the way in which they have cast Le Uhélet, that ex- 
quisite little gem which constitutes our most worthy memorial of Adolphe 
Adam. The French score is sung from one end to the other, just as it is writ- 
ten, with the respect due to a celebrated composer, and Miss Miller, with 
Messrs. Percival and Buckley, interpret it to the entire satisfaction of their 
audience. 

The representation of a real Engiish Opera forms, it seems to us, quite a new 
feature in the fortunate and well sustained career of the Buckleys. Now, would 
not this be a good opportunity for them to wash their faces, and get rid of all 
the tiresome nonsense which is suitable only for negro festivals? Why should 
not “ Buckley’s Ethiopian Opera House,” become Buckley's Ethiopian and 

English Opera House? They might devote the first part of the evening to ne- 
gro melodies and parodies, just as they have done heretofore, and then, for the 
second part, give the Swiss Cottage, the Chapel Maestro, the Caid, the Two 
Blind Men, this new musical drollery by Offenbach, and numberless other Ita- 
lian, French, and English pieces which Buckley's Company could perform de- 
lightfully. We feel sure that the cashier of the establishment would have no 
reason to complain, while Art would certainly be a gainer. Music has been 
so much injured by the Minstrels that it is quite time that they should com- 
pensate for this, by rendering it some service. 


The idea of compensation may serve as a transition to the affairs of our Aca. 


demy of Music. Linda di Chamouniz, represented to our great delight on Mon- 
day last, is, in our opinion, the most agreeable entertainment of the season. 


Madame La Grange, as we have before remarked, is wonderfully brilliant 
in this Opera, and we do not hesitate to pronounce this rdle to be the one in 


which she displays the greatest diversity of power, the finest grace, and the 
highest degree of flexibility and talent. Furthermore, as a whole, the opera 
leaves almost nothing to desire, and we think it would be difficult to hear a 


more satisfactory performance, even in the principal theatres of Europe. With 
Linda and La Sonnambula, then, we shall await without impatience the no- 
But the managers of our Italian Opera are 
determined to withhold them no longer, and therefore promise us the Prophet 
on Monday next. Let us then begin to-day our consideration of this far-famed 


velties promised for this season. 


opera of Meyerbeer. 


Shall we at the outset recall the story? We may remind our readers that 
while the Reformation was still fresh in the minds of the people, there arose a 
great socialist movement in Germany, whose chiefs called themselves Anabap- 
tists, because they imposed on their proselytes a new form of baptism, as a sym- 
bol of the new life which they assumed to have given to ali nations. The most 
remarkable of the new lights who then arose, to announce the reign of equality 
and evangelical brotherhood, was a certain John Bockelson, more commonly 
called John of Leyden, from the name of the city where he was brought up, and 
where he began life by exercising the humble profession of tailor and inn- 
keeper. Son of a bailiffof the Hague, but an orphan from early youth, he had 
experienced all the vicissitudes ofan unsettled life, in’ the most unsettled age 
the world has ever seen. After four years of travel, after visiting England and 
Portugal, he returned to establish himself at Leyden, as an inn-keeper, having 
It was not very long before 


first married the widow of a boatman of that city. 
he became heartily tired of a place which afforded no field for his ambition 
and he, consequently, quitted Leyden in 1533, as poor as when he went there 
and took up his abode at Munster. 

He had been attracted to Munster by the Anabaptists. Led away by the re 


presentations of the chiefs of the new sect, he soon became the most zealous 
He united with them in driving Bishop Waldeek 
from the city of Munster, after which he caused himself to be proclaimed King 
and Prophet of the New Jerusalem. His coronation took place in the cathedra! 
From this time, John of 
Leyden abandoned himself to every excess ; he established pol ygamy ; he sur- 
rounded himself with all the luxuries of the East ; and revived the insane orgies 
of the most shameless of the Casars. He never walked in the street without 
wearing a crown of gold ; suspended to the magnificent chain which he wore 
about his neck was a large medallion, representing a globe crossed by two 
On 
the girdle of his robe were engraved the words: ‘ The power of God is my 
strength.” Graceful and fluent in declamation, and gifted with many of the 
qualities essential to a Tribune of the people, John of Leyden knew how to 
Still, he could not engage the neighbouring 
population in his favour. Besieged by the forces of the Bishop of Munster, he 
sustained himself bravely for six months, and the city was at last taken only 
by treason, in the middle of a stormy night of the year 1535. Falling into the 
hands of Waldeck, John of Layden, after suffering horrible tortures, was led 


defender of their doctrines. 


of Munster, in the midst of an extraordinary tumult. 


swords, and bearing this inscription: ‘‘ King of Justice on the Earth.” 


make himself popular in Munster 


to execution, having sustained himself throughout with unshaken heroism. 
Such was the Prophet, in history ; not much resembling him of Mr. Scribe’ 


opera. Now we could willingly pardon the French author of the libretto for 
not conforming himself strictly to historic truth, if he had given us a really in- 
teresting musical drama ; but it cannot be denied that, with the exception of 
Fidés, the mother ot the Prophet, there is not a person in the whole opera that 
excites our interest. John of Leyden is a puppet, the wires of which are pull- 
ed by three wearisome sermonizers. Bertha, his betrothed, appears and dis- 
appears without our taking the slightest notice of it, because no one is inte- 


rested in an attachment which lacks the very foundation of a love-story, sinc 


it does not give rise to a single passionate scene or dramatic incident bearing 
on the fate of the lovers. Fidés, the pious mother, tender and courageous, 
obliged to renounce the son whom she believed lost to her forever ; and, in the 
5th act, the pendant to that beautiful scene, where Fidés, her brow beaming 
with the double glory of a mother and a Christian, compels her misguided son 
to fall on his knees before her and implore her forgiveness :—these are the 
gems of the piece, those which alone give it a little dramatic interest. The 
success of the remainder of the play depends entirely on the spectacle, the de- 
corations, the scenic arrangement, the ballet, and perhaps also on the good- 


ness of the music. 


We confess, however, that the music of the Prophet awakens in us a very 
limited degree of admiration. It smells too much of the lamp Horace talks 
about. We know very well that all composers do not belong to the same fami- 


ly. There are studious poets, as well as inspired ones ; these are born with 
song upon their lips and love in their hearts ; 


lightful. Meyerbeer evidently belongs to the latter class. Serious, reflectiv 


logical, he pursues analysis, and learned deductions, elaborately wrought out ; | 
he trusts nothing to chance or the inspiration of the moment; he knows by | 
He is the Locke, or rather the Condillac 


heart the theory of the sensations. 
of music ; but alas! his Prophet shares the defect of Condillac’s statue, 
the celestial fire ! 


it lacks | the Pembroke, 60, 


This want of inspiration betrays itself in a detached and drawling style. | 


The phrase drags; the recitative is undecided and floating, returning upon 
itself, until we long for a melody that flits away and escapes us while we 
| would fain detain it a moment. The intonation is often eccentric, the har- 
monie combinations pretentious and harsh to the ear—even incorrect, some- 
| times. But such is the science of the Berlin Maestro, that he compels 
| you to listen, in spite of all this. Besides, there cannot fail to be now 
| and then lucky chances, happy incidents; as in the first act, the pretty 
| little nocturne which Bertha and Fides sing, while intreating the Comte 
| D’Obenthal’s permission to leave his domains ; in the second act, the tenor 
| romance ; in the third act, an admirable Duo for male voices, and tke dan- 
| ces; and in the fifth, the graceful trio—too graceful considering the occa- 
; sion. When Meyerbeer desires to paint impressive scenes or personages, 
with striking characteristics, he is much more at ease ; because then, by 
force of mind and elaborate conception, he can bring out and represent in the 
most effective manner the realities of life's drama. From this proceeds his suc- 
cess in the crowning scenes of this Opera—those of the fourth and fifth acts. 
We have indicated, in this short review of the music of the Prophet, what it 
is that, in our opinion, distinguishes that Opera—research and effort, rather 
than inspiration. The work of the learned Meyerbeer has, nevertheless, at- 
tained a great reputation, to which, however, we must be permitted to insist, 
the splendour of the scenic arrangements has greatly contributed. We think, 
indeed, that in New York as elsewhere, this Opera is destined to have a ran 
and will attract a crowd to our Academy of Music ; for we are assured that 
they intend to give us in one evening what ought to satify us for a longer time: 
New decorations ; artists engaged expressly to sing this Opera; a ballet con- 
ducted by a dancer of acknowledged talent ; a double orchestra to give full 
effect to the noble Coronation March—in short nothing has been spared to give 
a magnificent and lasting success to the representation of the Prophet. Alea 
jacta est! There is a good opportunity for the management of an Italian 
Opera, but it is only too evident that the result of next week’s performance 
will be for it a sentence of life or death. If the New York public hangs back 
now, it must give up all pretence to be considered a music-loving community. 
GAMMA. 





Obituary. 


ArcupEacoN Brooxs.—The Venerable Jonathan Brooks, Archdeacon 
and Senior Rector of Liverpool, a clergyman who may b@ fairly ranked 
among the worthies and the wisest that have adorned the Church of Eng- 
land, departed this life on the 29ih ult. His death, which occurred, sud- 
denly at his residence at Everton, bas caused the deepest and most gene- 
ral regret in Liverpool and its neighbourhood, where for more than half a 
century the venerable and excellent Archdeacon enjoyed all reverence 
and rich regard, and where he was, as it were, a part of the place. Every 
one recognised him as a perfect English gentleman ; and as the faultless 
rector of the parish. All who knew Archdeacon Brooks, or Liverpool, 
were aware of the boundless estimation in which he was held there. This 
able and amiable divine was born on the Ist of September, 1775, in Old- 
hall-street, Liverpool, at the top of which Brooks-street still retains the 
name of the family. His father was originally a merchant, but subse- 
quently became a porter brewer. The old porter-brewery, in Scotland- 
place, will be familiar to many inhabitants of Liverpool. His mother 
was a Miss Cropper ; and, besides the late Archdeacon, there were two 
other sous, who became Majors in the Army. The Archdeacon received 
a@ preparatory course of education at Macclesfield School, under the tu- 
tion of Dr. Davies. He was thence removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where, in 1796, he won Hooper’s oration prize. In 1798 he gra- 
duated B.A. His first Curacy was Walton, near Liverpool, whence he 
went to St. James’s parish, in Liverpool, and was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the Curates of St. George’s parish, also in Liverpool, 
where he officiated as Curate and Chaplain for twenty-seven years. On 
the 7th of October, 1829, he was appointed Senior Rector, on the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Renshaw—the Rev. Augustus Campbell obtaining the ap- 
pointment of Junior Rector on the 4th of the following month. Soon af- 
ter the present Bishop’s elevation to the see of Chester, Mr. Brooks was 
appointed Archdeacon of Liverpool. Whilst Curate at Walton he formed 
an attachment to his Rector’s youngest daughter, to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1805 or 1806. They had four sons and three daughters, of whom 
two sons and one daughter survive; one of the sons, the Rev. Henry 
Brooks, holds the office of Curate of St. Peter’s, Liverpool. 

In addition to his clerical duties, the late Arckdeacon filled many im- 
portant positions of public trust. He was the senior magistrate of the 
county, having been appointed to the commission of the peace in Novem- 
ber, 1814. He also presided for a number of years at the great quarter 
sessions held at Kirkdale, near Liverpool, first as Deputy-Chairman to 
Lord Skelmersdale, and since that nobleman’s death, as Chairman him- 
self. In this judicial office he was, perhaps, unrivalled by any other 
chairman of quarter sessions in England, not a lawyer: his sound rea- 
son, general knowledge, and gentle disposition peculiarly qualified him 
for the Bench : the Bar before him readily always, and the Queen’s Bench 
itself, when appealed to on more than one oecasion, admitted the clear- 
ness and rectitude of his decisions. The Archdeacon was the founder, 
and one of the most energetic supporters, of the Provident Savings’ 
Banks, and was for many years prominently connected with the Blue-coat 
Hospital, District Provident Society, the Blind Asylum, Dispensaries, and 
other public charities in Liverpool. He was, indeed, one of the foremost 
men in the town, being looked on by all as what many used to term him, 
‘*‘an incarnation of common sense.’ The funeral of the Ven. Archdeacon 
took place at Liverpool, on the 4th instant : it was headed by the Bishop 
of Chester, and attended by the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, and 
most of the nobility and gentry of the county of Lancaster, of all parties 
and persuasions. The crowd that thronged at the mournful ceremony 
exceeded sixty thousand, and indeed, since Mr. Huskisson’s, no such fune- 
ral has been seenin Liverpool. As with Mr. Huskisson, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon was interred in the great and well-kaown Liverpool Cemetery.— 
London paper, Oct. 13. 

In London, Rear Adml. the Hon W. Percy, brother of the Earl of Beverley. 
He commanded the Hermes, in the unsuccessful attack on Fort Boyer, Mobile, 
in 1814. He formerly represented Stamford in Parliament, and has been for 
many years past a Commissioner of the Excise.—M. Magendie, a distinguished 
savant, and tke first physiologist of France, died in Paris on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, his 72d birthday, of disease of the heart.—At his residence, Gloucester- 
square, Sir Charles Chad, Bart., of Thursford and Pinkney Halls, Norfolk, aged 
76.—At Sebastopol, from a wound received in the trenches on the 8th ult. Ma- 
jor Chapman, H. M.’s 20th Regt.—Before Sebastopol, of wounds received in the 
Redan on the &th ult., Lieut. Goodenough, of the 97th Regiment.—In the hos- 
pital at Scutari, from the effect of Crimean fever, H. A. Wight, Esq., Lieut. in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards.—At Inverinate, Lochalsh, N. B., from falling over a 
cliff into the sea, Lavinia Mary, wife of Alexander Matheson, Esq., M.P. and 
sister of the late Lord Beaumont.—On board the Jndiana at Spithead, from 
wounds received in the trenches at Sebastopol on the 24th of August, Capt. the 
Hon. Robert Drummond, of the Coldstream Guards, aged 24, second son of the 
Earl of Kinnoull.--In consequence of a wound received in the assault of the 
Redan, before Sebastopol, W. Poole, Captain 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers.--At 
Geneva, in the 57th year of his age, William Romilly, Esq., eldest son of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly—At Moscow, Count Sergius Ouvaroff, President of 
the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
The deceased Count was a man of considerable learning, and was for a long 
period a correspondent of Goethe.—They announce from Paris the death of Ca- 
mille Roqueplan, the eminent painter.—Lanner, the composer, hes just died at 
Vienna. He was the master of Strauss—M. Vincenzo d Errico, Deputy in the 
Neapolitan Parliament of 1848, has just died at Turin. He was one of the rich- 
est men in the country until the reaction of 1849, when all his possessions were 
confiscated. At Astoria, Judge Morris, formerly, and at various periods, Re- 
corder, Post-Master, and Mayor of New York.—In Dublin, Ross Moore, Esq., 
M.P. for Armagh. He was a strenuous supporter of Lord Derby.—-In this city, 
much respected, W. H. Brown, long known as a shipbuilder. He was espe- 
cially eminent as a builder of river and sea steamers. The New World andthe 
Isaac Newton, on the North River, and the Aélantic and Arctic, of the Collins 
line, are specimens of his skill; also constructed the steamer Kamschatka, 
some years ago, for the Russian Government.—At Chester, Capt. C. Stanhope 
Jones, of the Royal Anglesey Militia, and late Capt. in H. M.'s 59th Foot. 


Appointwuents. 


_ William Johnstone Ritchie, Esq., to be one of the Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick.—Her Majesty has conferred the Regius 
Professorship of Greek, vacant by the death of the late Dean of Christchurch, 
a | on the Reverend Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol College, 
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those dream of love all their | Oxford.—M. 8. B. Weikersham to be British Vice-Consul at Vienna._Sir W. 
lives, and at last only attain a certain philosophy, more praiseworthy than de- 


| Molesworth has appointed Mr. Julian Pauncefote, bis private secretary.—Dr. 
Laycock, of York, has been elected to fill the chair of the Practice of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the resiguation of Dr. Alison. 


Navy. 


84, Capt. Massie ; the Cornwallis, 60, Capt. Wellesley: 
Capt. Seymour; and the Rosamond, 6, paddie-sloop, 
Comm. Crofton, are all ordered immediately to leave Spithead, to reiu- 
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The Powerful, 


named goes to Jamaica, and the other three to Bermuda. The steam-fri- 
gate Penelope, Capt. Sir W. Wiseman, has arrived at Spithead from the 
Cape, St. Helena, Ascension, and Madeira. She brought home the 91st 
Regt. from the Cape.—The steam-sloop Fury, 6, Comm. Chambers, 21 da 
from Athens, has also arrived at Portsmouth. She is ordered to be paid 
off. She bas on board some valuable castings of the most celebrated 
sculptures at Athens, shipped by the Ambassador there for the British Ma- 
seum. This vessel has beep more than four years in commission, and re- 
ceived the first shot fired from Sebastopol. She had on board at the time 
the allied generals, who were making a reconnaisance of the enemy’s de- 
fences. The ball has been carefully retained.—A letter from Balaklava 
states that Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, of the Rodney, 92, late command- 
ing the Naval Brigade in the trenches of Sebastopol, has exchanged ships 
with Capt Moorsom, of the Leander, 50, flag of Rear-Admiral Freeman- 
tle, Chief Superintendent of the Transport Service in the Crimea. 


AppoinTMENTS.—Comms: E Peirse, to Medea, v Phillmore, pro; W C For- 
syth and I F C Mackenzie, to be Inspecting Commanders of the Coast Guard ; 
G V Willes to Duke of Wellington.—Lients: J R Palmer to Penelope; C A C 
De Crespigny, to James Watt for service in Snap, tender ; Lord Bamund H 
Cecil, to Colossus for service in Dapper, tender ; A Talmteau, A Salway, H K 
Leet, and J B Creagh, to Royal Albert (for disposal) ; J Griffiths, to Pembroke ; 
D G Davidson, to Cornwallis ; H Harley, to Powerful; H D Selby, to Hawke ; 
L De la Cherois, to Simoom ; H R Wratislaw, to Powerful; C R F Boxer, to 
Russell._Paymasters : J Hayward to Leander ; Aubey, additional to Leander ; 
B W White, to Recruit ; T A Palmer, to Wrangler; G A Welch, to Ardent ; T 
W Wells, to Porcupine ; Barren, to Cressy ; C W Sturgess, to Amphion.—Sur- 
geons: W Evans, additional, of Royal Albert.—Chaplain: Rev H E Yeoman, 
to Harpy. 

paedereeme-~Vidw hain! Ayscongh to be Admls,—Rear Admls to be Vicef: 
Sir J R Rowley, Bart; Sir Augustus W J Clifford, Bart, CB ; also on 

List, V F Hatton.—To be Rear Admls: Capts Bethune, CB; on Reserved List, 
H A Elliot; J Wigston; G F Ryves, CB; and Hon T Best.—Commrs to be Capts: 
Sanderson, Elturidge, F L Barnard, and A Phillimore.—Lieuts R Williams, R 
D Stupert, H A Hollinworth, and 8 H Henderson, to be Commanders. Adml 
Sir Hugh Pigot, KCB and KCH, is to have the “ good service” pension, vacant 
by the death of Adml Sir Samuel Pym, KCB. 

Royat Marrnes.—First Lt Budd to be Capt, v Haliday, ret on f-p. 


Avimiy. 


Troops FoR THE Crimea.—There are at present under orders for em- 
barkation for the Crimea, no fewer than 6,000 men, who ry | await 
transports to convey them to their destination. This large force includes 
800 for the Royal Artillery, 900 mounted men for the several cavalry re- 
giments, and the balance consists of detachments from the various depots 
for the service companies of infantry regiments. In addition to the above, 
upwards of 4,000 infantry will proceed from Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, and the Pirsus, to reinforce the army in the Crimea.—London 
paper, Oct. 6. 

Tue Bririsu Swiss Lecioy.—The first regiment, consisting of two bat- 
talions, stationed at Dover, is under orders to proceed to Malta, and will 
very probably take its departure early next week. The two battalions 
number 46 officers and 1,350 men. Col. C. Sheffield Dickson is named to 
command the whole of the Swiss force.—Jbid. 





Tue GENERALS IN THE Criwea.—We alluded a day or two since to a 
rumour at Sebastopol that Generals Bentinck and Markham would be 
obliged to give up their commands ip consequence of ill-health. Further 
accounts show that the rumour was well founded. The commands of the 
Second and Fourth Divisions would be thus rendered vacant, and we have 
little doubt that the opportunity will be seized of further rewarding the 
gallantry of Major-Gen. Windham, by placing him at the head of one of 
these divisions. We have reason to believe that the Grand Cross of the 
Bath has been conferred on General Simpson. Marshal Pelissier has re- 
ceived the same decoration from the Queen; and the Emperor of the 
French has further awarded to Gen. Simpson the Grand Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour.— Globe. 


We have much gratification in announcing that Her Majesty has con- 
ferred the Order of Knight Grand Cross of the Bath on Marshal Vaillant, 
the head of theFrench army, who, as Minister of War, bas had so great 
a share in the organization of the allied expedition to the East. We have 
before stated that a similar decoration had been conferred upon the Com- 
manders of the French and English armies in the Crimea ; and we may 
now add that Sir James Simpson has been honoured with a letter from 
the Sultan, congratulating him upon the result of the operations of the 
army under hiscommand. Major-Gen. Hugh Rose, C. B., who has since 
the commencement of the war been H. M.’s Principal Commissioner at 
the Head-quarters of the French army, is awarded the rank of K. B. ; 
and the Companionship of the Bath has been conferred on Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. St. George Foley, Second Commissioner at the head-quarters of the 
Freovh army, and Lt.-Col. Claremont, Military Commissioners at Paris, 
both of whom have served with the French army during the greater por- 
tion of the Crimean campaign.—Jbid. 

CuANGE IN Term ror Promorion.—Last week a new general order 
emanated from the Horse Guards, by which subaltern officers who have 
been a year in the service, and of that period have been present in the 
field with their regiments for six months, are in future to be considered 
eligible for promotion to the rank of captain. Hitherto the minimum 
period which an officer was obliged to serve before he could be pro- 
moted to that rank was two years, and neither any amount of expe- 
rience be‘ore the enemy, nor any gallant feat performed by the subaltern 
himself, warranted the Commander-in-Chief to promote the latter from 
lieutenant to captain. 


Col. Clarke has been appointed Commandant on the Monmouth and 
South Wales District, in the place of Gen. Cloete.—Capt. Sayre, 23d 
Royal Fusiliers, Dep. Asst. Adj..Gen. at the Horse Guards in succession 
to Maj. Addison.—The 76th Regiment are ordered home from Halifax, 
where they will be relieved by the 67th, from Antigua. The 69th Regig 
ment, now at Barbadoes, will also return to Eagland.—It is reported in 
the camp at the Curragh that orders may be daily expected for the orga- 
nization of another, of 4th battalion, for the 60th Royal Rifles—Col. 
Derinzy, Inspecting Field Officer, having retired on half-pay, with the 
rank of Maj.-Genl., the vacancy thus occasioned has been filled up by the 
appointment of Col. Bell, C.B., an old Peninsular officer, and who has 
lately returned from the Crimea, where he was employed with the army 
from theJcommencement of the campaiga.—The Companionship of the 
Bath has been conferred upon Col. Simmons, R. E., the British Commis- 
sioner with the Turkish army. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 9.—2d Drags; Lt Hunter to be Capt w-p, v Brevet-Maj 
Boyd, dec. 13th Lt Drags; Lt Davis tobe Capt. Scots Fusileer Guards; Bas 
and Lt Tottenham to be Lt and Capt w-p, v Buckley, killed in action. Ist Ft; 
Lt Deacon to be Paymaster, v Espinasse who ret upon h-p; Lt Muller to be 
Adj, v Brown, pro. 1th Ft; Lt Westropp, from 76th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v 
Brvt Lt-Col Jackson, who ret. 28th Ft; Brvt-Maj Butler to be Maj w-p, v An- 
drews who ret upon fp; Lt Turner to be Capt w-p, v Butler. 30th Ft; Major 
Sillery to be Lt-Col w-p, v Patullo, killed in action; Brvt-Maj Pakenham to be 
Maj w-p, vSillery. 41st Ft; Lt Lowry to be Capt w-p, v Every, killed in ac- 
tion. 42d Ft; Lt-Col Cameron, C.B, from h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v ‘Culloch, 
who exchanges. 43d Foot; Lieutenant Colville to be Captain by purchase, 
v Stapleton app to Grenadier Guards. 44th Foot; Brvt-Major Begbie, from 
h-p unatt, to be Capt, repaying the diff, v Howard, who exc. 49th Ft; Lt Hop- 
kins to be Capt w-p, v Rochfort, killed in action. 55th Ft; Lt Morgan to be 
Capt w-p v Brvt Lt-Col Cuddy killed in action. 58th Ft; Lt Wynyard to be 
Capt b-p, v Balneavis, who ret. 62d Ft; Lt Cubitt to be Capt w-p, v Cox, killed 
in action. 77th Ft; Lt Knight to be Captain w-p, v Pechell, killed in action. 
53d Ft; Capt the Hon E Forester, fm h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Moore, who ex. 
90th Ft; Byt-Col St Quintin, fm h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Deverell, who ex; Maj 
Purnell to be Lt-Col b-p, v Byt-Col St Quintin, who ret; Capt Grove to be Ma 
b-p, Vv Purnell ; Lt Rattray to be Capt w-p, v Preston, killed.in action. Rifle 
Brigade; Capt the Hon L Milles, fm 96th Ft, to be Capt, v Clifton, who ret. 

UNATTACHED.—Maj and Bvt Lt-Col Cameron, CB, 42d Ft, to have his brevet 
rank converted into substantive rank; Lt White, fm 76th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 

Srarr.—Maj Neill, 40th Ft, to be Deputy Adjt-Gen to the troops serving in 
Australia, with the rank of Lt-Col, y Macarthur, placed on Staff, with local 
rank of Maj-Gen. 

Brevet.—Bvt-Maj Begbie, of 44th Ft, to be Lt-Cdl; Bvt Lt-Col Begbie, 44th 
Ft, to be Col; Maj Andrews, ret f-p, 28th Ft, to be Lt-Col. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the death of 
the following General Officers, viz:—Maj-Gen Sir & Nickie, died 26th May; 
Gen Sir G Napier, died Sth September; Gen D’Oyly, died 29th September— 
Major-Gen Sir W Eyre, KCB, the Senior Sup Gen-Officer, to be placed on the 
fixed establishment of Gen Officers; Lt-Col Seymour, Scots Fusileer Gds, to be 
Col; Maj Gordon, 91st Ft, to be Lt Col; Capt Storey, unatt, to be Maj. 

Memoranpum.—Brig-Gen Rumley, from a Depot Batt, has been permitted to 
retire upon h-p, unatt, as a Lt-Col, v Lieut Col Horsford, appointed to a Depot 
Battalion. 

Roya Arrittery.—Brvt-Col Teesdale to be Inspector and Purchaser of 
Horses, v Wingtield.—Lt-Col Warde to the Ri Horse Artillery, y Teesdale.— 
Capt Freeth, Dep Assist Q’mr-Gen at Woolwich, vy Riddell, pro. Lt Luard to 
be Sec Capt v Snow, killed in action. Brvt Col Wingfield to be Col, v Wil- 
ford, ordered to be supernum. Capts Lefroy and Riddell to be Lt-Cols. Brvt- 





force the West India squadron under Rear-Admiral Faushawe. The first- 


Maj Boothby to be Capt. Lts to be Sec Capts; Murray, Adams, Mackenzie 
Carpenter and Audrewe, 


1855. 
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New Books. 


Taz Sypyey Dmecrory. Sydney, V. S. W.—It is little more 
than fourscore years since Capt. Cook, struck with admiration for the fine 
fiowers which he found blooming on the shores of a harbour at the Anti- 
podes, gave to the locality the name of Botany Bay. Less than seventy 
years have elapsed since, on this earthly paradise, the convict ships, Si- 
rius and Supply, cast ashore the thieves and assassins whom the mother- 
country would not retain, and for whom there was no longer & felon’s 
home in America. The two ships above named were at the head of a 
small flotilla, whose freight consisted of some hundred and fifty of the 
most abandoned of English criminals, of whom about a third were women 
Governor Phillips ultimately established his new settlement at Port Jack- 
son, in one of the coves of one of the finest harbours in the world ; and amid 
the forest which then occupied its shores, the convicts from English pro- 
vinces laid the foundations of that Sydney which has sometimes been call- 
ed the Australian Queen. Within fifty years of this latter period, the 
Crown would not sell land at less than £1,000 per acre. The founders of 
the colony—compelled to travel for their country’s good—did not cease 
to cultivate their own little tastes, and to indulge in their peculiar little 
foibles :—four days after the convicts were landed on a houseless shore 
one of them was executed for burglariously breaking into a “ dwelling- 
place.” This fact is proof at once of the activity of builders, burglars, 
and the law. 

Brief as the time is which has elapsed between the period of the founda- 
tion of Sydney and the present year, which brings us a Sydney Directory 
of some 300 pages, the early impediments to progress were both serious 
and various. The working convicts murdered the natives and robbed one 
another; and we remember having heard of one epicurean knave who 
converted the whole of his week’s supply of flour, eight pounds in weight, 
into a cake, of which he ate the whole, and straightway died of the sur- 
feit. Crime reigned triumphant. The gallows creaked with the weight 
which hourly tried it, but could not cure the evil ; and poor Johnson, the 
chaplain, who had been flung on board one of the ships at the last mo- 
ment, when Wilberforce discovered that the expedition was about to sail 
without a spiritual teacher, preached monthly in vain to deaf congrega- 
tions, who, if they thought about the Decafogue at all, thought that it 
was too long by at least three or*four commandments. The perplexed 
Colonial authorities did not improve their rough pupils by diminishing 
the ration of provisions and keeping up that of spirits. Famine, too, 
menaced rulers and ruled alike ; and when things were at the worst, the 
home government, with all that foresight and common-sense which con- 
tinue to distinguish it, sent out a small quantity of corn and agreat addi- 
tional number of convicts. It was fortunate, perhaps, that all the con- 
victs did not reach their destination. It would, indeed, have been a mi- 
racle if they had, for Government paid for their passage, including board, 
at a fixed gum per head ; and, of course, the greater the number that died, 
the greater the profit of the contractors. 

Years fled silently by, but Sydney was not yet atown. The obstacles 
to success were numberless, and only small crops were raised, and very 
diminutive flocks were pastured on lands where the golden wheat now 
abounds, and flocks and herds count by hundreds of thousands. It was 
long before penal justice could prevent the convict fathers of Sydney 
from burning the corn or stealing the sheep. It was six years before even 
a hut was built as a substitute for achurch, wherein to deter the evil, en- 
courage the better disposed, and teach the ignorant ; and before another 
half-dozen years had elapsed, this first church in Sydney was burnt down 
by felonious design. The perpetrator possibly disagreed with the preach- 
er pe the exposition of that part of a Christian’s duty to his neighbour 
which enjoins that he shall especially keep his hands from picking and 
stealing. It was probably one of the female obdurates of Mr. Johnson’s 
flock who made the complacent observation that she was unable to keep 
all the Commandments, but that she faithfally observed one, and took a 
little honest pride in her fidelity. On being asked to which Command- 
ment she paid such implicit obedience, the lady replied that it was the 
one which enjoined that she should not love her neighbour’s wife ! 

It is not very much more than balf-a-century since the first so called 
church, served wy the single clergyman in the country, was burnt in 
Sydney. This isin the memory of many yet living. The Directory be- 
fore us shows what a change has been made in this respect alone. Con- 
nected with ‘‘ The Establishment, we have a metropolitan bishop, a brace 
of canons, attached to St. Andrew’s Cathedral, special and Colonial 
chaplains, above four dozen priests, but these with only one deacon to 
every dozen priest. they do good service at many places with queer 
names ; and the rectors and curates of Cobbitty with Narellan, Wollon- 
gong and Mudgee, at Queanbeyan with Bungedore, at Bong Bong, and in 
Cockatoo, find no stumbling-blocks to success in the names of the locali- 
ties where lie the scenes of their respective labours. 

If the Church of England has one bishop, the Romish Church in Aus- 
tralia has five, with an archbishop at the head of them. The Scottish 
Church, too is well and amply represented ; the Wesleyans have 174 con- 
gregations, and 15,000 attendants on public worship in New South Wales; 
and of other denaminations there is no lack. 

This statement will serve to show what progress has been made since 
the end of the last century, when solitary Mr. Johnson’s single ecclesias- 
tical hut was incendiarily destroyed by some angry members of his 
unruly flock. 

Of progress connected with a more worldy point, this Directory affords 
us also some striking proofs. It is a singular fact that the colony was not 
many months old when symptoms of a gold fever began to be developed. 
A convict exhibited some pieces of the precious metal, which he swore, 
by sundry profane and unsavoury oaths, that he had found in the bed of 
arunning stream. The authorities, however, in their turn, discovered 
that the gold was only a portion of an old gold shoe-buckle, which had 
been purloined by the pretended gold-finder,—whereupon he was punished 
with the frightful rigour in fashidn in bygone days; and the same penal- 
ty was promised to all future hunters after gold veins. But what are 
te ya laws when gold is in question? The tradition that gold ex- 

ted below the surface of the earth in the colony was maintained long 
after the discouraging law was abrogated,—and was followed by that 
great realization which has made and marred so many, and which 
has, probably, helped to give even to Sydney the threescore goldsmiths 
and jewellers whose names and addresses are printed in this Directory, 
and the triad of gold assayers, whose retorts are ever as actively at work 
as those of Johnson and Matthey, nearer home. 

Not three-quarters of a ¢ atury ago, an Australian savage and an 
English naval officer stood fai : to face in a scantily inhabited district,— 
the latter exchanging a biscuii for a bit of some loathsome dish which the 
other loved, and each equally disgusted with his neighbour’s specimen 
of national diet. Hungry as the two men were, neither could swallow 
the food which he had acquired by exchange. Near the spot where bis- 
cuit, half worms, was given for the choicest of slugs, or something equally 
horrible, all has changed, save the savage. He loves slugs still, and de- 
lights in grubs and other primitive daiuties. But the savage is dying 
out, and on his ground (referring to Sydney alone) have arisen hundreds of 
establishments, with thousands of ministers, whose office and profit it is to 
satisfy the luxurious taste, the natural or artificial wants, the real or the 
fancied necessities, of a large and a constantly increasing population. 

It may be a auestion whether Sydney will continue to maintain its 
pre-eminence ; there can be none as to that which she has, hitherto, es- 
tablished. In the mere list of names and professions, and the book con- 
sists of very little else, there is much matter for thought, much for 
congratulation, and, perhaps, a little for fear. Every art and pro- 
fession seems to be exercised in this antipodean city, on whose cite, 
within the} memory of a few yet living, no human being walked but 
the savage,—so savage, that he is said to have been unacquainted with 
the use of fire, and to have been incapable of counting beyond “ five.” 
Now, civilized man dwells in the places, and the Directory shows some- 
thing connected with the sort of civilization which appears to be much in 
vogue in Sydney, where, as we have taken the trouble to reckon, there 
are not less than 330 public-houses, and less than three-quarters of a 
hundred of “school-masters and mistresses.” We may add, that if the 
numbers seem disproportionate, they are not more so than may be found 
in localities which lay ciaim, probably, to a higher civilization than the 

inhabitants of such localities would be willing to allow as being possessed 
by Sydney. The practical Jack Cades exist, in fact, all over the world, 
—the teacher takes but an equivocal position; and yet, in spite of this 
well-ascertained fact, we suspect that a vast majority of mankind may be 
described as rating the joys derived from books not inferior to the boasted 
delights of the bowl. But, in its original meaning, to rate, is to think or 
believe ; and practice, unfortunately, is not always consistent with be- 
lief, in Sydney or elsewhere.—.1theneum. 





A PRODIGIOUS PUFF OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Professor Wilson was manliest of the manly. There is but one word 
that conveys the idea in all its falness—iionlike, In English we are 
somewhat like 2sop, fond of condensing a character into the name of an 
animal, and in this way have condensed the characters of our two fore- 


most critics. One of these is familiarly known as the Great Bear—he | 





who used to roll about in his chair, drinking Miss Reynolds’s tea till 3 
in the morning, to play the paternal with little Burney, the filial to old 
Thrale, the Devil with Goldsmith and the god to Boswell, whose Diction- 
ary is the recognised standard of the English language, and whose Lives 
of the Poets one of its most useful books. The other is the Lion-heart, 
the first volume of whose works now lies before us, the Christopher North 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, whose Recreations we all have shared, and 
whom, after a late autumn on the moors, every one passing through 
Edinburgh in the winter time has, for once at least, seen and heard in a 
He gown, instead of a sporting jacket, and in a dingy lecture-room, in- 
8 of on the hill-side on the river bank. We shall never forget our 
visit to his classroom. We could hardly find a seat, and many were 
standing. The door of the ante-room creaks, and in strides, with a bound- 
ing step, eight miles an hour, as if he trod Benvoirlich after the deer, a 
strong, broadbuilt man in black,—gown flung loose over his arms, and 
long golden hair floating dishevelled over his shoulders. He mounts the 
rostrum, puts down his roll of MS., and lays out his watch—five minutes 
past 12. “Look how he’s rubbing his eyes. I wonder if he had a Voctes 
last night,” says Mac. to Mac. “By Jove! and if he hasn’t cut himself 
in shaving,’ Mac, replies to Mac. “ Eh, man, how his lips are twitching ; 
he doesn’t know the lecture.” “ Wait till you see, old boy ; he’s always 
best when he hangs fire.” And there he is in the meantime verily hang- 
ing fire. He pores over his MS. and can’t decipher it. It is a mass of 
confusion—the backs of old letters, the backs of old proofs, flyleaves torn 
out of books, note paper, letter paper, China paper, blotting paper, all 
dashed over with hieroglyphics, 20 words to a page. He gives it ap in 
despair, puts his hands in his pockets, turns from the clase, and looks out 
at the grated window. Dead silence and suspense—the lion at bay. In 
a moment he wakes up, seizes the watch,—10 minutes past 12,—folds the 
riband round his forefinger, looks thunder and lightning over the heads 
of his students, and with a voice every tone of which suggests the epithet 
of Chrysostom or Goldenmouth, first slowly, word by word, then faster 
and faster until it becomes a torrent, discourses most excellent music, in- 
vests philosophy with life interest, stalks a subtlety, courses a problem, 
earths an objection, ferrets a motive, with a zeal which brings the blood 
to the faces of the young fellows, fills that calm academic haunt with pro- 
fane cheering, and reminds every listener of the Greek legend that the 
virgin goddess of the hunt is ia very truth twin sister to the god of poetry 
and eloquence. 

“Let bears and lions growl and fight,’”’ says Dr. Watts, and assuredly 
our two greatest critics took full advantage of the worthy doctor’s per- 
mission. Wilson could honour an opponent whose powers were not de- 
faced by cant, meanness, puppyism, or toadyism ; but for pretension of 
every kind be had no mercy, whether in friend or foe. He poured upon 
it vials of wrath and ridicule which revived that age of satire when Pope 
and Swift, our greatest satirical poet and prosewriter, gave the tone to 
literature and established the reign of ridicule, the currency of scandal 
and the dialect of irony ; and yet amid the rash of his eloquence, even 
in its most savage mood, who did not feel that behind that leonine aspect 
there beat a heart as tender and tearful asa woman’s? It was a wonder 
greater than that which astonished Samson, and which he turned into a 
riddle for the Philistines, when he found a honeycomb in the dead lion. 
Here was a mellifluous woman’s nature in the heart of a lion, living and 
rampant and terrible. What chiefly distinguished him was the genero- 
sity and geniality of his many-sided nature. Athlete, sportsman, angler, 
gastronome, poet, philosopher, professor, editor,—we do not believe that 
any man of his time possessed such a fine combination of qualities as 
Wilson—such a glorious animal nature in union with so glorious a spirit. 
Sir Walter Scott said—the words have escaped us, but they were to this 
effect, that he narrowly missed being the first man in the country. Sir 
Walter was not given to exaggeration, and yet this estimate, coming from 
any other source, would to most persons sound Oriental. The fact is 
that no one could be in Wilson’s presence, could feel the fascination of 
his eye and voice, could be dragged into the vortex of his animal riot 
and spiritual ecstacy, without leaving him spell-bound, and giving an 
account of him such as the lost heroes and heroines of romance gave of 
the mighty sorcerers who held them captive in magic circles. To astran- 
ger the report is incredible ; to any one acquainted with his exuberant 
life, and with the usual effects of such exuberance on all around, it is 
quite intelligible. However much people may profess to despise physi- 
cal perfection, there is nothing that charms us more and leaves a greater 
impression of power. Beauty of feature, strength and agility of frame, 
fineness of sense, and fulness of life,—these are the qualities in Wilson 
that combined with the fancy of a poet the wisdom of a philosopher and 
the heart of a man, gave every comer the idea of an all-accomplished 
nature, and led Sir Walter Scott to wonder that such a man should not 
be the first in Britain. If he narrowly missed being the first man, there 





is one thing which he certainly did not miss—the very first place among the 
critics of his time. It is as a great critic that he deserves especially to | 
be remembered ; and these /Voctes Ambrosiane are simply criticisms | 
thrown into the form of brilliant, convivial dialogue. 

During the present century there have been three styles of criticism— | 
Lord Jeffrey’s, Professor Wilson, and Mr. Macaulay’s. We have the since- 
rest admiration for Lord Jeffrey—his volubility was unrivalled, his clever- 
ness inimitable; but his genius was essentially analytical—his criticism was 
the criticism of detail. Now, be it never so brilliant, never so acute, criti- 
cism of detail is very soon dust and ashes; and that of Lord Jeffrey, not- 
withstanding its infinite vivacity and dexterity, is fast fading from our 
view, and he has not left a single follower of note. While he was in the ze- 
nith of his power Wilson stood forward as his rival, and established a criti- 
cism of exposition—the natural issue of an intellectual imaginative, sym- 
pathetic, and humourous. Dissatisfied with the sceptical analysis and 
negative results of the Edinburgh Reviewer, when he could not praise 
the moderns he praised Homer, Milton, Spencer, Dryden, and by precept 
and example established what we have termed the criticism of exposition. 
While he, too, was in the zenith of his power, and his rival had almost 
laid aside his pen, Macaulay came forward with a third style—a style 
which, in so far as it was critical, combined the excellences of both his 
predecessors, but whose crowning merit is that it was not critical at all, 
but something far higher. After characterizing the work before him in | 
a few pithy sentences the critic threw it aside, and then told the story 
with a dramatic effect which none of the authors reviewed could ever | 
hope to equal. This, the historical essay, is now the favourite form of re- 
view, and we are satisfied that of all the publications which demand 
lengthened notice at least one-half should be treated in this way. The 
public don’t care about “ that graphic writer,” Mr. A., and never will; 
they do care about his facts ; they hate a long story ; and they are very 
much obliged to the reviewer who will tell it as shortly and as readably 
as possible. Still, properly speaking, this is not criticism, and Wilson 
stands out as the man who, professing to criticize, has done so with the 
greatest vigour and success. 

The appearance of Professor Wilson’s works at the present moment is 
singularly well-timed. In the midst of all the cant and pedantry of the 
day, we feel the need of his hearty laughter and manly indignation, All 
is gratulation and adulation among us—mannikin chanting TZ’e Dewm to | 
manunikin. Behold the rouge on the face of the British muse—see the | 
simper on the faces of the critics who tell her that she looks divine. Ne- 
ver since the days of Della Crusca has criticism so forgotten itself—in the | 
name of superfine morality and self-deceiving sentiment, descending to 
sycophancy and puffery. Never was there more need of a bracing criti- 
cism. We are not given to despondency ; we do not overlook brilliant | 
individual exceptions, but neither can we join in the ridiculous self-com- | 
placency with which our present literature regards itself, with all its 
gaudy plumage. What is our literature? It would be difficult to name | 
any one department, save history, which is not excessively morbid, and | 
does not demand the surgery of Christopher North. Take poetry—all | 
landscape painting peopled with allegories. Formerly poets described | 
men ; now they describe trees. Look at the current philosophy—it is the 
chimera buzzing in a vacuum of which Rabelais speaks ; under the name | 
of positivism declaring itself a delusion ; under the name of electicism | 
becoming still more absurd, because stultifying itself pompously. Pass | 
on to theology—the best of its literature is heterodox ; the best of its or- | 
thodoxy is vain puzzle about the scarlet lady, the ten-horned beast, the | 
three frogs, and the battle of Armageddon. Turn then to biography. | 
“The times have been that when the brains were out the man would die, 
and there an end ; but now’’—every pig of genius throughout the county | 
comes to life again in two vols. Svo. Or look at travel. If it has pro- | 
duced some of the best books of our time this department has the honour 
of having also produced the very worst. Albert Smith is quite right io 
insisting on the ubiquity of Brown. Brown takes his account-book, enli- | 
vens it with extracts from the guide-books and the remarks of his courier, 
and sends it to Paternoster-row for publication. Ob! for Mandeville and | 
Purchas once again, with all their child-like stare and prattie, and adven- | 
ture and credulity ; no more of taese Browns riding oa donkeys over the | 
world. Try fiction asa relief. The circulating libraries groan with no- | 
vels,—* of extraordinary power,’’—which unfortanately are destined to 
gather more dust in the next generation than ever covered the romances 
of Madame de Scudéry, or Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. They make 
no pretence of story, and the characters dangled like puppets before our , 
eyes are chaff within and tinsel without. The drama. then :—as Smith 
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becomes Smythe, the drama has become diorama. Tragedy bas passed 
into melodrame ; comedy into burlesque and pantomime ; and the stage 
has become the platform for snivelling sentiment, the creed of teetotalers, 
and the decalogue of old maids. There is our whole comic Nterature—a 
very wilderness of monkeys, grinning and punning, and punning and 
grinning, and threatening us with a comic Bible and a Prayer-book Tra- 
ae There is that low, penny literature which represents life as a 
eous cancer, adultery the object of life, murder the means, and blas- 
phemy the language. And criticism—what says criticism? Eheu/ 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? Criticism is very brilliant, puts rings on 
every finger, and shakes hands with every author. Half the authors of 
the day have been told that they equal either Scott or Defoe in descrip- 
tion ; we have given over counting the works that are to live as long as 
Miltous; asd somehow Shakapsrcem targa bas encea iat of 
? é - 

pre ot A naely Pp imagery has become a vulgar ac 
e have entered into these details because the reception which has 
been generally given to the first volume of Professor Wilson’s work is cu- 
riously significant of the state of our criticism. With all the praise that 

P 
has been lavished on these Noctes for their dash, their fiery eloquence, 
and irresistible humour, the critics have been lifting up their hands in 
pious horror of old Christopher’s severities. *It would be better if they 
took a lesson from old Christopher : for severity is th> very element that 
our literature requires. There is a great deal of nonsense written about 
the function of criticism, the current notion being that a critic should dis- 
cover beauties and, as far as possible, overlook blemishes. The idea is 
based on the assumption that a critic in his chair is like a judge on the 
bench, and that the sentences of both al'ke should be characterized by le- 
nievcy. It isa great mistake. The judge sits on the bench to punish, 
therefore he ought to be as lenient as justice will permit. The critic sits 
at his desk to reward, therefore he ought to be as severe as justice will 
permit. We have certainly no desire to see criticism turned into bloody 
assizes, and can only detest the spirit of Vil admirari, but it is not leas 
contemptible to see criticism pass into superstition, and burning incense 
to a legion of wooden idols. The way to immortality is not a railway ; 
it is like the bridge, Al Sirat, that leads to the paradise of Mahommed, 
~_ as the edge of a sword, and he whose foot slips topples down to 
ophet. 

And now a word or two in conclusion about these Ambrosian Nights, 
It is not too much to say that they are the finest dialogues that ever 
have been written, except those of Plato, and with these they do not come 
into comparison. Plato gives us the feast of reason; North the flow of 
soul. It detracts a little from their popularity that they are written in 
the Doric of Scotland ; while, on the other haad, this very peculiarity, if 
mastered, adds to their piquancy. Of the principal character who takes 
part in these colloquies Professor Ferrier says “‘ In wisdom the Shepherd 
equals the Socrates of Plato; in humour, the Falstaff of Shakspeare. 
Clear and prompt, he might have stood up against Dr. Johnson in close 
and peremptory argument ; fertile and copious, he might have rivalled 
Barke in amplitude of declamation ; while his opul ent imaginations and 
powers of comical description invest all that he utters either with a pic- 
turesque vividness or a graphic quaintness peculiarly his own,’’—in other 
words, the Shepherd is greater than Socrates, Falstaff, Johnson, Burke, 
allin one. Professor Ferrier is a man of strong beliefs, and we have no 
doubt is as sincere in this opinion as he was a few months ago in declar- 
ing his own Institutes of Metaphysics to be the only system of philoso- 
phy that the world has ever seen. The Shepherd is surely great enough 
if equal to any one of the personages named by Professor Ferrier. He is 
indeed a remarkable portraiture—not a mere lay figure, not a mere 
mouth-piece, but genuine flesh and blood, a character full of force and 
variety—in all its changing moods of anger, awe, tears, laughter, and 
the unchanging mood of outspoken vanity, retaining its individuality 
intact. 

He has no concealments, no restraint,—out with every (thought, hit or 
miss, bang like a shot. How he crucifies Madame Genlis; how he gib- 
bets the Rev. Caesar Malan—‘“ the Frenchman o’ the name o’ Cvesar;” 
in terrible chiaroscuro he depicts the execution of the mutineer ; who can 
resist the ludicrous picture he draws of “ Fozie Tam,” the dashing Cap- 
tain of Dragoons? The description of the fox hunt, how it makes the 
blood course through every vein; you feel the horse plunging beneath 
you, there is a flashing of redcoats before your eyes, there is a barking of 
hounds in your ears, and you spring from the seat with a “ View holla!” 
And while the Shepherd, because of his unrestrained force of expression, 
is the chief character of the book, the two that support him are worthy 
of his companionship—North, with his bonhommie of a good appetite, 
the self-esteem of a gouty man, the crotchets of three score and ten ; Tick- 
ler, with his loner logic, bald as his head, keen insight, dry humour, 
his long body, and his bigh soul. And bow these three eat and drank, 
talked while théy eat, and sang while they drank. All the conversations 
are based on a healthy animalism. The interlocutors do not hold each 
other by the button, as in those weary argumentations of Hume and 
Berkeley ; theirs are no dialogues of the dead, pale ghost shivering and 
chattering to pale ghost. Pale ale and oysters, and curried lobster and 
Welsh rabbit, and devilled turkey, and Glenlivet, not to speak of haggis 
and cock-a-leekie, and all the other resources of Scotch cookery—these 
are the attractions that unite them together, and form the milestones 
of their discourse. Oaly think of Tickler’s appetite ! 

“ Mr. Tickler,”’ says the Shepherd, “‘ there’s nae occasion, man, to look sae 
down-in-the mouth. Everybody kens ye’re a man of genius without your pre- 
tending to be melancholy.” ‘I have no appetite, James,’’ Tickler replies. 
“Nae appeteet! how suld ye hae an appeteet? A bowl o’ Molly-go-tawny 
soup, wi’ bread in proportion ; twa codlins (wi maist part o’ a labster in that 
sass), the first gash o’ the jiget; stakes; then, I’m maist sure, pullets ; and, 
finally, guse ; no to count jeelies and coosturd, and blaemange, and many mil- 
lion mites in that Campsie Stilton—-better than ony English ; a pot o’draught ; 
twa lang shankers o’ ale ; noos and thans a sip 0’ the auld port, and just afore 
grace caulker o’ Glenlivet, that made your een glower and water in your head 
as if you had been looking at Mrs. Siddons in the sleepwalking scene in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of Macbeth—gin ye had an appeteet after a’that destraction 
o’animal and vegetable matter, your maw would be like that o’Death himself, 
and your stomach as insatiable as the grave.” 

Such is the performance of Tickler, the lean man of the party. The 
execution of the others may be guessed at. On the go, eating and talk- 
ing, drinking and singing. They talk of everything in Heaven and earth, 
men and manners, life and literature—punch and poetry, the two favour- 
ite themes—then sporting, then the Cockneys, then women, then poli- 
tics, then things in general—each in his proper character attacking the 
subject of couversation with his own peculiar weapon, wit or passion. 
The result is a series of dialogues, in exuberance of life delightful, in 
dramatic truth perfect, full of the most salient descriptions, the most 
searching criticism, withering satire, manly pathos, and broadest hu- 
mour. Io broad humour Christopher North excelled all his contempo- 
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A BLOW UP IN THE EGYPTIAN DRAMA. 


For rather more than a twelvemonth the observant wayfarer of the 
London streets must have remarked in sundry places a mysterious pla- 
card, the inscription on which was composed solely of the hieroglyphics 
that form the constant ornament of Egyptian sarcophagi. Not a word 
in any European language was added ia explanation of the enigma, and 
the passenger could only look and wonder, without eveu preteading to 
unravel, 

For rather more than a month past the same placard has appeared, 
with an elucidatory appendix, showing that it referred to the opening of 
Drury Lane tor dramatic purposes in this preseat month of October, and 
that mystic characters predicted the forthcoming of an Egyptian drama, 
to be entitled Vitocris. Learned information, in large type, was like- 
wise afforded gratuitously to the public, who were informed that Herodo- 
tus, Denon, Wilkinson, the libraries of the British Museum, and the 
“ Imperial libraries of London and Paris,” had all been consulted to ren- 
der the approaching wonder a model of antiquarian accuracy. : 

The ruling passion of a sight-seeing public is curiosity, and, accordingly, 
whea Drury Lane opened last night with this same drama, .Vitocris, the 
house was crammed to a degree that was quite as marvellous as anything 
promised in the playbills. Lx pede Herculem—it was suflicient to say 
that shortly after the commencement of the evening there was scarcely 
good standing room at the back of the dress circle from which a satisfac- 
tory view of the stage could be commanded. _ 

Among tie riddles uttered in private society it has often occurred that 
a very promising problem has beeu solved by a very pointless answer. 
We regret to siute that this has been the case with the huge riddle of the 
London sireets. Everybody, on the faith of those tremendous placards, 
pressed to Drury Lane ; everybody, when the entertainment had reached 
the close, went home grievously disappointed. y ; 

Let us begin at the beginuing. Who and what was Nitocris? 

Herodotus in his Euterpe (c. 100), tells us of an Egyptian Queen 
named Nitocris, who was raised to the throne after the murder of the 
King, ber brother, by bis subjects. Although she profited by the crime, 
she was determiued to puuish the criminals, and accordingly she pre- 
pared a large subterranean room to which she invited those who were 
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i licated under the pretence of giving a banquet. Whea 
So pety bed anembled at table, she admitted the waters of the Nile by 
a secret canal, and thus drowned the whole of her guests. Fearing that 
this monstrous act of vengeance might draw down upon her head the | 
wrath of the people, she flung herself into an apartment filled with ashes. | 
Her object in so doing is variously construed. According to the usual | 
interpretation she commited suicide ; but Larcher, in a note, states his | 
opinion that she merely plunged herself into ashes, as an act of humilia- | 
tion, to excite the commiseration of her subjects. * * * * ; 

As a vehicle for bringing upon the Drury-lane stage a great quantity 
of scenes and properties illustrative of Ancient Egypt, the short narra- 
tive contained in the Euterpe, has been adopted by Mr. Fitzball, 
and has not only been expanded, but considerably altered even in 

rinciple. 
q Nitocris (Miss Glyn), sister to Mesphra (Mr. Edgar), King of Egypt, 
has been brought up in seclusion among the Priestesses of Isis, whose 
temple, with the pyramids in the background, is shown in the first ta- 
bleau. While thus in retirement she forms an attachment to Tibrak (Mr. 
Barry Sullivans) a young Ethiopian, whose father has been slain by 
Meephra, and who now stalks about with his younger brother Kaphed 
(Miss Anderton), vowing vengeance for the deed. Soon, however, the 

uiet existence of Nitocris comes to a close: her brother’s Prime Minister 

enophis (Mr. Stuart comes to take her to the Royal Court, and 

she departs in a Royal galley, intended to be one of the “ effects of the 

iece. 
ss The second tableau brings us to the interior of the palace at Memphis, 
where we find the Princess indulging in stolen interviews with her 
swarthy lover. When the King appears, Tibrak finds it convenient to 
retire ; but on the threat of Mesphra to slay his sister on her refusal to 
marry a certain King of Libya, he steps in to the rescue, and recognizes 
in the Egyptian monarch the slayer of his father. A fresh altercation 
ensues, in which Nitocris saves the life of her brother from the veageance 
of Tibrak ; but this only reserves him for the dagger of Keephed, who 
very opportunely makes his appearance. Guards come on to apprehend 
the assassin, but are forced to content themselves with paying homage 
to their new Queen. f 

On the accession of Nitocris to the throne, her first act is to proclaim 
Tibrak her chosen husband, much to the disgust of Amenophis and the 
thoroughly Egyptian party, who do not admire an Ethiopian alliance. 
Like many other disappointed politicians, they conspire, and the result 
of their conspiracy is a plan to murder Tibrak at a grand banquet, given 
by the Queen to her Minister. The feast takes place in the gigantic 
Grotto of Memnon, which, with its series of grotesque statues, lining the 
tables, is one of the most remarkable scenes in the play ; and in the 
course of the entertainment a dance is executed by Miss Rosina Wright 
and the corps de ballet, in which most of the movements are imitated 
from the postures of figures found in the Egyptian monuments. It is 
now time for Tibrak to put into practice a scheme which he has formed 
for the destruction of the conspirators, with whose projects he has been 
made acquainted. Dismissing the Queen, he remains alone in the midst 
of his enemies, and for some time replies to their menaces of death by 
words of supplication. At last, when prayers will not avail, he touches 
a spring, which, causing his throne to open, allows him to vanish through 
the wall, and then, reappearing on the roof of the apartment, turns the 
huge key of the Nile and admits the waters. The conspirators are de- 
stroyed by this contrivance, in which Tibrak does the work assigned by 
Herodotus to Nitocris, and from a completely opposite motive. 

So far, so good ; but at this point the story begins to grow a little ob- 
scure, owing to a collision between the original plan of the author and 
certain notions of stage exigencies entertained by the dynasts of Drury 
Lane. A world of tragic incident was to have followed the exploit of 
Tibrak, and was actually gone through on Friday last, when a private 

rformance of the play took place in the presence of a select audience. 
But by the arrangement of the scenes in which these incidents occurred, 
they all succeeded a grand procession which was rightly regarded as the 

nd feature of the piece, comprising, as it did, a long series of colossal 
Egyptian gods, accurately modelled after the antique, and they, there- 
fore, came in as a sort of anti-climax. For the purpose of amending this 
defect and rendering the grand procession the conclusion to the play, a 
series of omissions and transpositions were made, which, although they 
effected the object immediately contemplated, involved the catastrophe 








in a fog of obscurity, and gave the drama the appearance of—coming to 
nothing. The audience—who, though they had applauded Miss Glyn for 
her truly laudable exertions in a very unworthy part, and had likewise 
been gratified by the Egyptian dance and the incident borrowed from 
Herodotus, had by no means shown any great affection for the piece as 
an entirety—were moved into loud dissatisfaction by the sudden termi- 
nation of the evening’s entertainment at 10 o’clock (for there was no 
afterpiece), and the sibillation was as vehement as it was general. Even 
Mr. Smith, who came forward to explain the alterations that had been 
made since Friday, opened his speech by the observation that this was 
the season of Michaelmas, which, to all who understand the argot of thea- 
tres, was as much as an admission that the disapprobation was not to be 
mistaken. 

That Vitucris, in spite of the immense outlay that must have taken 
place to put it upon the stage, is an utter failure, would be absurd to 
doubt, but the manager of Drury Lane need not yet despair. By the en- 
gagement of Miss Glyn, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. C. Mathews, and the 
greater part of the old Lyceum company, he has brought together a body 
of histrionic artists such as has not been seen for years within the walls of 
Drury Lane, and his next thought should be how to employ them in an 
efficient manner. But JVicrotis will notdo.—London paper, Oct 8. 





THE GUARDIAN OF THE BLARNEY-STONE. 


There are many spots in every country consecrated by the reverence of 
ages and sanctified by the perfume of tradition—green oases in the uni- 
form sandy deserts of modern prose. The Greeks have their Marathon ; 
the Switzer his Tell’s Chapel ; the Scotchman, in patriotic drawl, loves 
to recount the triumph of Bannockburn ; the Wiltshire shepherd to point 
out, with clumsy gesture, the glories of Stonehenge. Nor are our Irish 
fellow-subjects wanting in this patriotic lore. They, too, have in the 
Blarney-stone a monument dear to the genius of the people, not only as 
a memorial of the past, but as a palladium of beautiful Erin. Not the 
most snarling critic of Ireland’s virtues—and among Irishmen such a one 
must be sought,—who has ever ventured upon the unsavoury suggestion 
that her children did not invariably combine in their own person every 
moral, intellectual, and physical quality at its highest point of perfection, 
would deny for a moment that the gift of eloquence has been conceded to 
them in no ordinary measure. In the fierce denunciations and deep pathos 
of O’Connell, in the flights of Curran, so rich and racy of the soil, and in 
the sparkling effervescence of Shiel’s rhetoric, we meet the same high 
gift in its manifold developments. But go lower down in the intellectual 
scale ; listen to the Irish recruiting sergeant descanting upon the advan- 
tages of the military profession at the fair of Ballypotheen ; how the pa- 
triot warrior’s eye glances, how his veins dilate, in his eagerness that 
each individual among his,audience should not throw away the dead cer- 
tainty of rising to the highly honourable post of Commander-in-Chief. 
Slip behind yonder stone dike, and hear Mike Flanagan recommending 
himself to the favourable consideration of Biddy Dennis ; how the rogue’s 
imagination plays !—how he flatters her, from her roll of back hair down 
to the dirty sole of her naked foot! Biddy hasn’tachance. Then, again, 
there is the chapter of mendicant oratory, as practised in the region which 
lies to the south of the Bog of Allen. Reader, have you entered a town 
in the south of Ireland on one of Bianconi’s cars? Did you ever receive 
such compliments upon your personal appearance? Did you ever hear 
so many favourable inferences drawn in so short a time as to your inward 
qualities from the favourable prepossessions inspired by your beautiful 
features? If you gave nothing to the crowd of beggars, but passed on, 
did you not find that the Blarney-stone had its rough as well as its smooth 
side? What a rich redundancy of curses !—in how speedy and complete 
@ manner you were consigned to ridicule through time and eternity ! 
The abuse is delivered ore rotundo. The orator never flags or pauses in 
his Niagara of curses ; an old Hebrew in his happiest vein of malediction 
might have learnt something from him. The women have, perhaps, a 
trifle the advantage over the men in picturesque blasphemy, but the men, 
notwithstanding, do well enough. The green island would lose this pre- 
eminence in the drawing of word pictures were the Blarney-stone once re- 
moved from its position. The care of so important a monument is natu- 
rally intrusted to a man highly endowed with the qualities which it sym- 
bolizes, and, as tradition avers, actually generates, The Rev. Mr. Pey- 
ton, a Romana priest, has for some time acted as the guardian of this 
interesting and important monument. From a display which he has re- 
cently made in the matter of a horse we should be disposed to consider 
him in every way entitled to the confidence of his countrymen, and a sin- 
gularly weil chosen custos for the famous Blarney-stone, as well as for 


the groves which, as we have been given to understand, are immediately 
connected with it. 


religious feelings of his audience, than for the more usual discourses on 
the science of “ blarney.” The subject was briefly this :—Some time 
back a cold-hearted and ruthless collector of the income-tax—a sworn 
foe of the Pope of Rome and a bitter enemy to poor “ ould Ireland””— 
had the unparalleled insolence to call upon Mr. Peyton for a return of 
his income. Could he, as an Irishman, betray his country? Could he, 
as a consecrated priest, be untrue to the cause of his holy religion? 
No! rather the prison—the scaffold—the stake—welcome death in its 
most appalling forms, rather than liquidate his little quota of income 
tax! Besides, there were insuperable difficulties in the way. Had he 
been 80 inclined, it was out of his power to make the return so tyranni- 
cally insisted upon by that degenerate son of Erin who had sold himself 
for filthy lucre to the base, bloody, and brutal Saxon. A portion of his 
income, no doubt, was paid in money, in the shape of dues ; of this he 
could take account. Another portion, however, was paid in kind. The 
Irish Roman priest receives gifts from his flock, as the ancient Roman 
jurisconsult did from his clients. Now it is a measure of potatoes which 
the “ creatures” lay at his reverence’s feet, now a savoury sucking-pig, 
or a fat goose ready for the spit. A pound of candles, a warming pan, 
a bottle of whiskey, a choice “ twig,””—who can put a money value upon 
these various and motley offerings? This being so, it was quite obvious 
that Mr. Peyton could not deal with such portions of his income as could 
be ascertained with some approach to precision, because there was ano- 
ther portion of it which escaped or defied valuation. To what a fright- 
ful condition he would have been reduced had he offered an average 
statement to the collector, but omitted to take account of that pound of 
salt fish, that bunch of parsnips, that half-dozen of eggs, which the piety 
of Mrs. Brallaghan had placed at his disposal during the course of last 
Lent! He was nice in such matters. He did not shrink from setting 
the laws of his country at defiance, nor from refusing to contribute his 
mite towards the support of his brave countrymen who are shedding 
their blood like water in the Crimea the present moment. That course 
involved a mere peccadillo, if, indeed, it did not constitute an absolute 
merit. The thought of stating his case to the proper officer in a straight- 
forward and conscientious manner, and of following bis advice, was, of 
course, out of the question. ‘I'he rev. gentleman had, moreover, another 
objection, which went deeper, and to the very root of the matter. As 
the Government would not assist him in recovering his dues from the 
peasantry, neither would he assist the Government in carrying on their 
wars and supporting the dignity and position of the country. 

The true idea of the social compact is this :—As long as there remains 
upon the statute-book a single law which may be in the opinion of any 
individual unjust, that is, injurious to his interests or distasteful to bis 
sentiments, so long he is entitled to refuse participation in bearing the 
burdens of the State. Were this obvious and logical principle fully 
worked out by every member of the community, it is clear that it would 
simplify the problem of human society to an indefinite extent. The 
seemingly analogous cases of the pbysician and the barrister this clear- 
sighted priest rejected, very properly, at once. They might refuse their 
ministrations at pleasure, which he could not. The latter portion of Mr. 
Peyton’s reasoning is not so clear to us as we could wish, but no doubt 
our own dullness is at fault. If the Government will not help the Roman 
priest to the recovery of his fees, can he not help himself in a far more 
effectual way tho. any Governmentcould do? Does not the superstition 
of his flock give iim absolute power over their belief? We sho. ‘d have 
thought the admonition or denunciation from the altar, to say no.l.ing of 
keener weapons, which lie ever sharpened for use in the armoury wu. the 
Roman priest, was a far more etlicient instrament for compelling payment 
than any tithe process or civil bill. Besides, if the peasants do not al- 
ways pay up for Mr. Peyton’s spiritual ware with all desirable alucrity, 
we should like to know why Roman priests should be the only class f 
subjects in this empire who never make bad debts? 

Moved by the various considerations suggested above, Mr. Peyton de- 
termined, asa piece of practical *“ blarney,’’ that be would allow his 
horse to be seized for his quota of income-tax. When this outrage was 
properly accomplished then would be the time for giving his flock a taste 
of his quality, and proving by impassioned words that he was no degene- 
rate guardian of the Blarney-stone. The animal was seized, and straight- 
way the walls of Cork were plastered over with the following placard :— 


“ Priest PERSECUTION !—The priest of Blarney’s horse, seized for income- 
tax, will be sold at 12 o’clock this day, Saturday, October 6, at the Bazaar. 
Shame on such injustice!” 

At the time and place named a crowd collected together, and probably 
in the aunals of a country which has witnessed many a ridiculous scene 
never was a more ridiculous one beheld. The grooms refused to lead the 
old horse out, so that it seemed to stand a fair chance of whinnying away 
in its stable without a master for a long period. At last a friend of Mr. 
Peyton’s—no doubt by his wish—led the animal forth, and trotted it out 
in true stable-yard style. The horse was sold for £6 1s. 6d. It must 
have been a sad screw! Thue, after all, Mr. Peyton paid the Queen in 
kind, as his flock pay him, and everybody was pleased. When this cere- 
mony was concluded Mr. Peyton delivered a fervid address to the assem- 
bly, showing how unjust it was to call upon him for income-tax. If he 
proved nothing else, he proved, at least, how suitable a guardian he was 
for the famous stone of Blarney. We recommend the purchaser of the 
priest’s horse to put himself in communication with Mr. Barnum.— Times, 
Oct. 12. 





Tue Peace Moncer’s Peace.—We hope that no Peace-at-any-Price 
man will be allowed to have anything to do with any Peace that may be 
entered into with Russia, else the following will be about the Price that 
England will be called upon to pay for it :— 

To surrender possession of the Crimea, and to rebuild Sebastopol as it 
formerly existed.—To provide Russia with another fieet, in every way as 
good as the one that was sunk at Sebastopol.—To make good Bomarsund, 
Sweaborg, and Kertch, and to repair generally all the damage that has 
been committed, either in the Baltic, or the Black Sea, or the Sea of 
Azoff.—To pay Russia an indemnity (hereafter to be calculated by Messrs, 
Bright, Gladstone, Cobden, and Sidney Herbert) for all the expenses of 
the War. 

And further :—That the Prince of Wales be sent to St. Petersburg, as 
a hostage, until such indemnity be paid. 

The above would be, probably, the principal items of the Peace Price, 
but there would be smaller disbursements, of course. For instance, Eng- 
land would pledge herself to guarantee :—That all Her Majesty’s inferior 
Ministers should be tried before a Russian and Manchester jury for high 
treason.—Tbat Lord Palmerston should be sent (without trial) to Sibe- 
ria.—That Lord Panmure, or Mr. Roebuck, or Prince Albert, should, 
with a lighted candle in his hand (such candle to be made of the finest 
Russian tallow), do public penance before the statue of Peter the Great, 
and, in the name of England, beg pardon of the Emperor for having 
dared to wage war against the Autoerat.—That the swords of General 
Simpson, Lord Raglan, Sir Charles Napier, Sir Edmund Lyons, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Lord Cardigan, and others, too numerous and insignificant 
to mention, should be surrendered up, in order to be laid as trophies upon 
the tomb of St. Nicholas the Great, implying thereby the penitence of the 
owners that they had ever drawn them against such a holy martyr.— 
That every gun used in the Crimea or elsewhere against Russia, be given 
up for the purpose of erecting out of the metal a votive offering to that 
same blessed martyr.—That Mr. Roebuck’s testimonial, be it what it 
may, be confiscated, and the proceeds devoted likewise to the same sainted 
purpose. 

And lastly :—Thbat Her Majesty’s crown-jewels, together with the coro- 
nets of all her nobles, be lodged for the next thirty years in the Kremli 
at Moscow, as some small security that England during that period wilt 
maintain peace with Russia.—And further, as a still better security, that 
during that same period, Lord John Russell be kept irremovably in 
power, as England’s Prime Mivister. 

We do hope, however, that England, anxious as she may be for Peace, 
will never consent to pay terms so exorbitant as th shove!—Oaly con 
sider—Lord John Minister for thirty years !!!—Punca. 





Ga.uic Enciisu.—French of Paris we know. But the English of Paris 
passeth al] understanding. The following specimen of it is copied, to the 
letter, from a bandbill, duly registered, which is being extensively circu- 
‘ated in the capital of our gallant Allies —‘ To the Weapons of Eagland 
Palais-Royal Galerie Beaujolais, 100 and 101, Coffee House Lemblin. 
Official dress.— Town dress— Room dress.—Mensuring offered, Al) 


; he was declared the winner against some competitors. 
‘again fn 1854; and, no other horse appearing to contend for it, John 


cutter and the stetcber and therefore his right to entitle himsilf the first 
Tailor in the world. Being sure of a considerable sale, he taxed all his ar- 
ticles to very cheap prices. It is asked how itis possible to furnish ewery 
on with an accomplished coat for 30 frs; pantalon for 10 frs ; the prettiest 
waistcoat fors; the most beauteful chamber-gown for 20 fre. The pre- 
cedings are not all the difficulties he has overcome,, but the follawing 
articles are spoken of as to be wonders by dinstinction and cheapness, 
Coachmans with and withcut waist richly furnished for 14 frs. The finest 
woaben redingcoats, coats and jackets for 25 and 32 The galleri¢eof sale 
of the Weapons of England are opened every day. Closets for essay, 
Salaons ol exhibition. Counters of sale and exchange.” 





MaktnG Peace arrer Dereat.—The Russian announcement that ‘“Ras- 
sia never makes peace after a defeat” brought to my mind some remarks 
of Dr. Arnold, on the conduct of Rome after some failure in the war 
with Perseus. I transcribe them, as they seem to me, and perhaps may 
seem to you, to furnish a good comment on this insolence. Everybody 
recollects that England made peace after being worsted in America by 
Washington, France after the disasters of 1814, Prussia after Jena, Aus- 
tria after Austerlitz and after Wagram : and now a barbarous State de- 
clares that the civilised world is to be taught submission by the con- 
quered party, merely because that party chooses to bully. However, I 
give you the extract, which is from one of Arnold’s articles in the “ Ea- 
cyclopwdia Metropolitana :’’— 


“ This refusal to negotiate after a defeat. was a general maxim of Roman po. 
licy, and has often been extolled as a proof of heroic magnanimity. It should 
rather be considered as a direct outrage on the honour and independence of all 
other nations, which ought, in justice, to have put the people who professed tt out 
of the pale of all friendly relations with mankind. In a moment of madness, 
the French Convention, in 1794, passed a decree that the garrison of the four 
fortresses on the northern frontier, then in the possession of the Allies, should 
be put to the sword if they did not surrender within twenty-four hours after 
they were summoned. To this decree, a notice of which accompanied the sum- 
mons of the besieging General, the Austrian Governor of Le Quesney nobly re- 
plied: ‘No one nation has a right to decree the dishonour of another ; I shall 
maintain my post so as to deserve the esteem of my master, and even that of 
the French people themselves.’ In like manner, a refusal to make peace ex- 
cept on their submission was to decree the dishonour of every other nation ; 
nor had Rome any right to insist that whatever were the events of a war, it 
should only be terminated on such conditions as should make the enemy the in- 
ferior party. Had other nations acted on the same principle, every war must 
necessarily have been a war of extermination ; and thus the pride of one peo- 
ple would have multiplied infinitely the sufferings of the human race, and have 
reduced mankind to a state of worse than savage ferocity. The avowal of such 


a maxim, in short, placed Rome in a condition of actual hostility with the whole 
world, and would have justified all nations in uniting together for the purpose 
of forcing solemn and practical renunciation of it; or, in case of a refusal, of 
extirpating utterly the Roman people as the common enemies of the peace and 


honour of mankind.” 


The least violent policy practicable towards a savage race known to 
act on such a maxim, is to reduce, without limit or scruple, its means of 
Interfering with the civilized part of mankind. Ifthe war must be eter- 
nal, it may be made comparatively harmiess by resolutely and unsparing- 
ly cutting off every means of annoyance. And after such an avowal, 
Russia would have no right to complain if she were informed that no 
cessation of the ageucy of the police of civilisation would be thought of, 
as long as she possessed a port or a frontier fort.—Corresp. Lon. Exam. 





Horsk RACING Question.—An interesting question arose at Perth races 
last year as to the Ladies’ Plate, value 75 sovs. The condition attached 
to the prize was that, before it became the absolute property of any com- 
petitor, it should be won on three successive meetings. Mr. Redfern had 

you it by his horse Jobn Dory in 1852 by a “ walk over ;” and in 1852 
He came forward 


Dory walked over, and his owner claimed possession of the plate under 
the condition of the race bandbill. The stewards refused the plate. Mr. 
Redfern then offered to refer the question to the Jockey Club, or any ac- 
knowledged authority connected with the turf. This the stewards also 
declined, holding that they were tbe sole umpires of any dispute. Mr. 
Redfern in these circumstances, presented a petition te the Sheriff of 
Perthshire against the stewards and secretary of the race meeting, to com- 
pel its delivery to him. The case was pleaded before both sheriffs at great 
length by the agents for the respective parties; and, without touching 
the question on the merits, the case has been thrown out on what is called 
a preliminary plea, the sheriff holding that it is not a case which, under 
the law of Scotland, can be taken cognizance of by a civil court. 





Suarp-Snoorinc.—Col, Vansittart, speaking at a dinner at Maidenhead, 
in England, the other day, observed of the Crimean campaign that all 
present could probably repeat some story of chivalrous valour. Upon 
the death of an officer in the Sharpshooters, Lord Raglan selected Capt. 
Goodlake to supply his place. It was aservice attended with great dan- 
ger, but notwithstanding Capt. Goodlake shot seventy-five Russians him- 
self. One particular day he was commanding his thirty-six sharpshooters, 
when anexpectedly a large body of Russians came upon them. He 
turned rouud to his soldiers and said, ““ We have got into a scrape, we 
must run and take care of ourselves; but do not move until I give the 
word.’ Just as be was about to do so, the captain of the Russians step- 
ped out six paces in advance of his corps. Capt. Goodlake did not know 
what it meant, but did the same. They advanced two paces further, 
when the Russian pulled out a pistol, fired, but only touched Capt. Good- 
lake’s apparel, who forthwith fired and killed the Russian officer. He 
then called upon his men to fire a volley, which they did, and instantly 
they observed the Russians in full retreat. Capt. Goodlake had got a 
ring, which he took from the Russian officer’s finger, and which he (Col. 
Vansittart) had worn himself. This anecdote, he thought, was an in- 
stance of chivalry werthy of the knights of olden time, who used to meet 
in single combat. 

By no Means Fiatrertnc.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
sided lately at a dinner of the Radnorshire Agricultural Society, at which 
he made a remarkably dull speech, which the Zimes comments upon se- 
verely, winding up its thunder as follows :— 

** Free Eaogland is infested with a class of politicians, verbose, vain, 
confident and empty ; official hacks, deeming their technicalities impor- 
tant truths, and the laws of routine as necessary as those of gravity ; with 
them the general opinion must be wrong, or if right must not be acted 
on till they think fit. To feel with the people is unworthy of their office ; 
trivial point their highest glory. It is no gain to a popular cause that 
they cail themselves Liberals. This is a class of political babblers of 
which a free community might well be rid, and they may fiad in Sir 
Cornewall Lewis no unfit representative.” 








InpDIAN IpEAs oF Decency.—English ladies, though they become fami- 
liarised with the nudity of natives, as exhibited in the streets, are nata- 
rally averse from enduring an unctious native three-fourths naked sitting 
next to them in a railway carriage. Two Europeans recently ejected a 
native so clad from that position, and the case came before the Supreme 
Court. The judge solemuly decided that a native’s ideas of decency were 
the sole criterion, and fined the European gentleman one hundred rupees 
and costs. Both were instantly paid by the exasperated community, and 
it is understood that, whatever the law may be, they will eject all natives 
who refuse to respect the rules of civilised society.-— Times Calcutta Cor- 
respondent. 


Tue Literary LancuaGe or FLowers.—Somebody has published a 
book, under the quaint title of dn Hour with the Hollyhock. We con- 
fess we have not much curiosity to read the work, for we cannot see how 
sixty minutes, spent in the company of a rather vulgar-looking plant, 
can afford matter of either an amusing or instructive character, We 
would much rather have Five Minutes with a Pine-apple, or even A 
Moment witha Peach, or A Quarter of an Hour with a few Apricots. 
The language of flowers is all very well ; but we do not believe the big- 
gest hollyhock, or the downiest of datfodiis can have anything to say for 
itself that would justify any reasonable being in giving up even half an 
hour to its society. da Hour with the Hollyhock appears to us, there- 
tore, to promise nothing but the details of a very dull and unsatisfactory 
interview. We should have preferred 2 Minute with the Mignonette. 
or Six Seconds with the Seringa, or even—though the experience of 
such things at an evening party is not very promising—4 Quarter of An 
Hour among the Wal/flowers.—Punch., 











distinguished and fashionable people are going now ta the Palais-Royal, 
to admire the prodigies exhibition by the Weapous of England, the recent 
inauguration of wluch has been crowned with a great success. Thes un- | 
dertuking is too much above all praise to detail the whole perfection of | 
its products. It will be sufficient to ray that it is unrivalled, and that | 
the scmptuous ¢quipages staying there every duy show the favour the | 
public gives to it. The entreprise of the Weapous of England is known | 
to be the work of a celebrated Tailor in Vivienne-Square ; bis aim is to 

show how mang advantages the clothing from bis wo ksbop is ubove the | 





Mr. Peyton has chosen for his display an event which gave him rather 
occasion for pathos, indignation, and an appeal to the patriotic and 


ordinary article ; and willing to proove what be says, be has gathered in 
his beauteful galleries the new riches of the weawer, the modeller, the | 





Scarine Insects py GuANo.—A Correspondent says: “ Some time last 
summer, while budding some young peaches, I found that ants had taken 
possession of some ten feet in one row. They very earnestly resisted my 
aitempts to inoculate the trees, inflicting many unpleasant wounds upon 
my hands and arms. In order to disperse the warlike little nation, I 
sprinkled near a pint of fine guano along the little ridges. This threw 
them into immediate consternation. I noticed little collections of wing- 
ed ants huddled close together, and seeming to be quiet, while those 
without wings ran about in great agitation. The following day nota 


single insect could be found where the day previous they appeared to be 
innumerable.” 





1855. 
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To which we add the following from an unknown source: “ We hada 
very fine melon patch which was well nigh destroyed by the striped bug. 
The vines had commenced runving, and in two or three days the bugs 
had stripped nearly every leaf. As a desperate remedy, we applied a 
dandfal of guano on the top of the hill as far as the vines had ran, taking 
eare that it did not fall on the leaf. In twenty-four hours not a bug was 
to be seen; the vires had assumed a healthy and vigorous growth, and 
are now loaded with fruit. The experiment was not on one vine only, 
but bundreds.— Western Agriculturist, Oct. 19. 





Queer, 1F TRUE.—Much interest and some surprise has been excited in 
the theatrical world by an engagement offered to and accepted by Mdme. 
George Sand, to write a piece in five acts for the Theatre Frangais. Re- 
port states that Mdme. Sand has stipulated as follows :—that the work 
shall be entirely freed from the controle, and shall not be subjected to 
the examination, or even the observations, of the secretaries of the thea- 
tre ; and that on its being delivered, as she engages it shall be, within 
three months of the signing of the engagement, the parts shall be allotted 
and the piece played without alteration or correction of any kind. Fur- 
thermore, the sum of five thousand francs as a first instalment, shall be 
paid the day the rd/es are distributed. 





Tue Fareweit Dinner To Toackeray.—Mr. Thackeray was enter- 
tained last evening at the London tavern by sixty of his friends, among 
whom were Mr. Charles Dickens (who presided), Mr. Macready, Mr. Clark- 
‘gon Stanfield, R. A., Lord Tenterden, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, Mr. Reeve (editor of the Edinburgh Review), Mr. David Ro- 
berts, R. A., Mr, John Forster, Mr. Sergeant Murphy, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, Mr. Langman, Mr. Murray, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. A’Becket, 
Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. John Leech, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Chas. Knight, 
and a variety of others more or less distinguished in the world of litera- 
ture and art. The number was limited to sixty, all of whom were un- 
derstood to be private friends of Mr. Thackeray, assembled not so much 
to honour the great painter of manners and men, as to wish a hearty 
farewell to the kindly friend and genial companicn, whose own character 
is most probably the only one that he would fai! in delineating. The 
-assembly was, strictly speaking, private, and of course we cannot “report” 
what took place on the occasion. 

The only fact we know is that the bill of fare was appropriate to the 
occasion, containing as it did “ Potage Tortue Anglaise 4 la ‘ Hobson 
Newcome,’ ” “ Omelettes de Merlaus aux Foie Gras sauce Italienne a la 
‘ Becky Sharp,’ ” “Salmi Coq de bruyer aux Truffes & la ‘Fotheringay,’ ” 
“ Quenells de Levrauts 4 la * Grand Caire,’” “ Echine de Mouton roti a 
la Colonel,’ ”’ &c., and several other good things.—London Globe, Oct. 12. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 356. 
White. Black 


1. P tks Q P en passant. | K to B 5 (*) 
2. Castles, check. K to Kt5. 
3. R to K B 4 check. | K tks R. 
4. King to R 3 checkmate. 

CPB. ccvccccccccsccccess eoees | K to Q 5. 
2. Castles on Q’s side (+) K to Q B 6 (¢) 
8. K to Kt check. K to Q5. 


4. R checkmates, 


+ Where the odds of a Rook are given the right is yet reserved by the giver of the odds to 
move his King ia the manner—and under the same resirictions—as if he were Castling with bis 
missing piece. 


¢ Should Black vary his play on the second move, the mate—bearing in mind the King’s unu- 
sual powers—is very obvious, 

To CorrEsPonpENTS.—J, C. B. (Chicago) and others. Several communica- 
tions from the above have been laid aside for early examination.—C. L. Solu- 
tion not correct (see above) ; also D. L. and C. R.—J. 8. L’s last Problem (now 
printed) is very pretty. He takes first-class rank among our contributors.— 
*,* The N. Y. Chess Club continues to meet on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, at No. 158 Tenth Street. 











An Aristocratic Weppine.—The two noble houses of Norfolk and 
Rutland were on Thursday, the 4th ult., united, by the marriage of the 
youngest daughter of the Dake and Duchess of Norfolk with the young- 
est son of the Duke ,of Rutland, at the parish church of St. James’s, 
Westminster. Among others present were the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, the Earl Jermyn, 
Count Jarnac, Lord and Lady Foley, and the Hon. Adelaide Foley, Sir 
C. Rushout, Lord and Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, Lady Elizabeth 
Drummond, and Lady Adeliza Norman. The bride came from Norfolk 
House, with her noble mother, at half past eleven. Her ladyship wore a 
superb bridal costume, composed of a robe of white glacé silk, trimmed 
with rich flounces of Brussels lace ; a wreath of orange flowers encircled 
the head, over which fell a most equisite Brussels veil. A diamond neck- 
lace with bracelets en suite, aud a bouquet of rare beauty, completed 
& toilette of matchless taste and magnificence. The Lady Adeliza was 
received in the vestry by a train of six bridesmaids, the Lady Elizabeth 
Hervey, the Misses Rushout, Miss Grant, and the Misses Lumley. 
They all wore dresses of the same character—white, with cerise trim- 
mings. The bride was led into the church by her brotber, the Ear! of 
Arundel and Surrey, who resigned the charge to his father in front of the 
altar. The bride was given away by her noble father. The ceremony 
Was witnessed by many hundred persons, who had assembled within the 
church—the aisles and galleries being crowded. After the marriage had 
been recorded in the register, the happy pair drove to Norfolk House, 
whence at two o'clock they proceeded, vid the Great Northern Railway, 
to Belvoir Castle, the baronial seat of the Duke of Rutland, in Leicester- 
shire, where the tew first days of the honeymoon will be passed. 

MAN v. Horse.—Some interest was created lately in the sporting world 
of Paris, by the announcement that Genaro, a noted Spanish runner, 
had wagered 2000f. that he would run against any number of horses on 
the racecourse of Longchamps, which is 2296 yards rounds—the horses 
to trot or gallop, but not to walk, and Genaro not to be allowed to walk 
either—the winner being the horse or man who should go round the 
course the greatest number of times. Ten horses came to the post. In 
the third round Nobbler and Miss Grinaway were put out of the race for 
having fallen into a walk ; for the same reason Penman was beaten in the 
fifth round, Scavenger in the seventh, Pacha in the thirteenth, Coquette 
in the fourteenth, Taurus and Sultane in the twenty-third. In the twen- 
ty-third round Genaro was also beaten, and fell tainting—he had to be 
carried into the enceinte. The two horses that remained (Mr. Power's 


Lolo and Mr. Jacob’s Old Ireland) are known steeple-chusers, and their 
Owners divided the stakes. 
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Orders from other places will receive attention. 


| to th 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
i ap improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the following 
advantiges : 

First —There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment of food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 

Second —An Artificis! Gom, «hich is as firm and indestructible #s the teeth, is fused, ata 
high heat, between and around their bare, which unites them firmly to each other, and to the 
piste upoa which they are set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life- 

ike appearance which characterizes the naturel organs 

Third.—Great s'rengih is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 

nary force in masticating can break them from their base. 
Fourth —The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION O¥ THE MOUTH AXD FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means of additional attachments to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. These attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named gum-compound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
caunot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and also the n\tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made « special feature in the author’s practice, for several years past. A 
variety of Photographic and Daguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken of persons with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is prodaced in the countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 
apon this principle, which the public are invited to call and examine, together with other speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not , equiring the above attachments. 

Fi/th.—A clear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the inside of the teeth and gum of @ natural form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. This perfect adaptation of the tongue tothe denture prevents the bissing or 
muftied sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixzth.—The plates usually employed for this work are platina, the purity of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this system embraces 
many new and important features, which are readily appreciated by those wearing artificial 
dentures upon this principle. With reference to the utility of this method, numerous testimo- 
nials can be given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union, and persons wearing 


the work in this and other cities. 
J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


P. 8. —Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
pamph lets, free of postage, by sending @ note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 


f 
FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony o 
Hon. R. B. Cotgman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER "AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect “>. I was 
troubled tor several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend tnoem with perfect confidence in 


all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B, COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever known a 
person to have a second chillafter commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and reputation of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confidence. 

New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway: and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &80NS, Hanymny ams | Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
sa La O. Also atthe Wholesaleand Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 

ro way, . . 

















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


OUIS SCHMIDT, Professor of Music, Organist and Director of 
Music at St. Mark’s Church, has resumed [nstraction at private residences, or at the house 
No. 64 East 15th Street. Reference: J. M. Catlin, Esq., No. 6 Livingston Place; Daniel Tut- 
hill, Esq., of Leary & Co , Astor House. 
AGENT for Soebbler’s celebrated French Action Pianos. 


O FAMILIES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.—An English 
Lady of considerable experience in Tuition wishes tor an engagement in a gentleman’s fa- 
mily. She instructs in the usual branches of an Engiish education, with French acquired on the 
Continent ; Italian ; the Piano Forte, Harp and Singing. Address, 
F. B. BEDDOME, Esq., Broker, London, C. W. 











Por. HOWS has resumed his Instruction in Elocution and 
Oratory, with Private Pupils, singly or in Classes, at his resideuce, No. 5 Cottage 
Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. Family Reading Classes attended at their own houses. 
Mr. HOWS will continue his usual courses of Shakspearean Readings in Private 
Circles, during the Winter months. For terms, &c., apply as above. 
New York, October 6, 1855. 





MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Principal of an Establishment for the Education of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern Climate, and would be glad to meet with a suitable engagement, or to open 
an Educational Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthern States. Communica- 
tions are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma- 
tioa of a Select School in their neighbourhood. ress, 
H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada West. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 

. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 

the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 

in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 

TOspectuses containing sul] particulars, references and a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 








LANCARD’S HOTEL, 825 Broadway, con necting with 45 
TWELFTH STREET.—The proprietor respectfully announces that his estaolishment is 
now open for the reception of transient or permanent boarders wishing suits of rooms, either with 
<i table or at tabed’hote. The same arrangements will be made with single gentlemen. 
rices will be regulated according to the extent and locality of the apartments, 
A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


MESSENGER’S LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


INCE THE ATTENTION OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY HAS BEEN CALLED TO 
the superior qualities of this Cordial, as a diuretic, it has been tested in a variety of cases, 
and found superior, in this particular, to any specific previously introduced. Physicians have 
found that in cases of severe gravel, in hesitancy of urinal discharges, and where impediments 
have been offered to tae kidneys in their secreiory functions, the Cordial has worked to a charm. 
It has also been found exceedingly beneficial in Dropsy, Debility, Visceral Arrestatioos, Flatu- 
lency, Low Temperament, Exhausted Vital Energy, Fever and Ague, Gout, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Bladder and Liver Complaints. Some more enthusiastic than others in their advocacy of 
the ** London Cordial Gin,’’ have pronounced it a ‘‘ universal panacea.’’ Bat this the proprietor 
does not pretend for it. He merely claims that in many of the diseases known it will be found an 
invaluable medicinal assistant. Asa diet-drink this Gin is pre-eminent in delicacy and richness 
of flavour ; and as a tonic and invigorator, stands unrivalled It contains the concentrated ex- 
tracts of some of the best tonics and purest stimulants of the materia medica, together with the 
finest quality of the Italian Juniper Berry. ‘* Messenger’s London Cerdial Gin’’ is manufactured 
in London, in accordance with the stringent Excise Laws of Engiand, and under the immediate 
inspection of proper officers, and is thence imported here, in a perfectly unadulterated state, by 
. E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 Falton Street, and sold by every druggist, hotel-keeper, and 
grocer in the United States. 











RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, . 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


variety of 
FRENCH FANCY GOODS 


of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 
NEW MUSIC. 
ARGE DISCOUNTS AND SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS TO TEACHERS.—“‘ WHILE 
MUSING ALL ALONE, HATTIE,” 25 cents.—* THINKING OF OLD TIMES,” 25 
cents. Both simple and very pretty. A little higher style are : *‘ 1 CANNOT PAKT WITH 
THEE,” Metz, 25 cents—** Ss?AR®& MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD,” Metz, 25 cents. 
The prettiest schottisch we have heard is the * GOLDEN DROP,” by Metz. Any description 
of Music selected with care and mailed free. 
COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broadway, New York. 


BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same hoor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Coiours, 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at a nominal expeuse. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


% TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
aud New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship /AMESTOWN, on Sauurday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day und connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE through to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfulk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
_Afver landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 UU. 





A large number can 











BASS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 

Tus Ale not being strengthened or sweetened to please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 

heating nor heady, but stomachic and appetizeing—its excellence as a beverage, is owing 
© superior quality of the Hops and Malt, the mineral properties of the river water immedi- 
ately communicating with the Brewery, ana the scientific skill applied in iis manufacture It 
has been pertinently described by a recent writer as ‘‘ the delight and solace of ihe Indian subal- 
tern in his fuming Bungalow, the worthy rival of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no 
tiffin can be complete, no journey by dawk possible; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, 
duchess and nurse ; the much admired tonics tor invalias, and persons of weak interiors.’? 


lmported dieect from the Brewery, and for sale Ni. 
T. McMULLEN, 44 Beaver streei, New York. 











LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


cs ARS of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.—Philadelphia La- 
ger Beer. &c. 


Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 
a HUNGARIAN WINES. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bonda rt Stock of Superior Red 


and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to 50; the latter (inc!ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszii, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $30 per dozen—all of which they warrant 











to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 


No. 102 Fulton Street. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably tn- 
D formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ water, and salts, under 
name of za’ salts, are extensively im upon the publie in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘*Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of @ll kinds, from Congress to 
diteh water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are most! cial com- 

ds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
eR, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress WATER. 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent di 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGRESS WATER produces nei+ 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonie 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during s 
three years past bas built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have coufounded the name of 
the — with that of the place—thus affording the opportanity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in @ 
I series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, t 
in fature refuse the genuine Concress Waters, supposing that they have already tried it. t 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its geuuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; o only of those 
yon can rely oo—CoONGRESS Water #nd none other—and be certain ihat the cork 1s branded, as 
8 the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: **Conaress WATER—C & wr 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not pwns 
even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Com- 
cress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** It is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering fro us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world, We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of tha cork brand. 

CLARKE & WHIPE 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 


A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
ne from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invatids. 








IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An ex ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 r dozen. 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th as Imported 


EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
try this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN sTOU’, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No. 7 William Street, New York. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H+. CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Cham: e, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLineton Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— a A = ———— 
SIMMS’ NEW REVOLUTIONARY TALE. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE FORAYERS; Or, The Raid of the Dog Days. A Tale of the Revolution. By Wm. 
Gilmore Simms, author of ‘* The Partisan.’’ ‘* Guy Rivers,’’ with illustrations by Darley. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
WILL BE READY ON WEDNESDAY, NOY. 7TH. 

THE WIVES OF THE FOUR GEORGES. The Lives of the Queens of England of the 

House of Hanover. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, $2. 
CONTENTS : 

Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I. Charlotte Sophia, wife of George III. 
Caroline Wilhelmina Dorothea, wife of George II. | Caroline of Brunswick, wife ot George 1V. 

Dr. Doran has availed himseif of the ample material scattered through personal memoirs, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other fagitive literature of the time, with the thoroughness, quick 
eve for humour and appreciation of the picturesque which charactcrise his other amusing works. 
The volumes form in brilliancy-as well as similarity of topic, an admirable accompaniment to the 
Lectures of Mr. Thackeray upon the same subject. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, By Dr. Doran, anthor of ‘* Habits and Men,” 
** Queens of England under the House of Hanover,’’ &c. 0. $l 25. 

HABITS AN MEM or, Reumants of Record touching the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 
author ot ** Table Traits,Aec. 12mo., cloth. $100. ; 





THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. Japan and Around the World. An account of three visits to 
the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Singapore, China and Loo-Choo. By Col. J. W. Spaulding, of the U. 8. steam-trigate 
Mississippi, flagship of the Expedition. 1vol., 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tint. 
Price $i 3. 

ALsSO— 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, By a Member of the Household of his 
late Majesty, Nussir-U-Deen, King of Oude. 12mo., 75 cents, 

** The whole story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabian Nights,’’—Atheneum. 

** Gives a better insight into purely Eastern mancers than any work we know of.’’—News of 
the World. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

RICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By William Gilmore Simms, author of ‘ The 
Partisan,” ‘‘ Guy Rivers,” &c. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Darley, 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN.—THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILYOT CURRAN. By His 
Son, William Henry Curran, with Notes and Additions by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por- 
trait on steel. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ‘‘ Shiel’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,’’ ** Noctes Ambrosianz,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $1 00 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Ilostrations by Darley. (Uniform Series.) 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

LITTLE NELL. From ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’’ of Charles Dickens. Inl1 vol, 18mo, 


38 cents. J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE. 
Y FATHER’S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bibls. By the Rev. James M. MacDon- 
ald, D.D. One vol., 12mo. $1 25. 

It places before the reader in a clear and striking manner the conceptions of Heaven with 
which we are furni-hed in the Bible. Its eloquence will fascinate, while its stat t vi 
—Hartford Courant. 

A very complete, judicious and eloquent statement of the scriptural disclosures respecting 
Heaven, in which we admire particularly the absence of speculation and d ings so often en- 
tering into the discussion of the subject.—NV. F. Evangelist. 

The author evinces a clear and vigorous mind, anaa spirit of sincere piety. Devout Christians 
cannot fail to be edified with the perusal of such a work.—Phila. Presbyterian. 

A real Heaven ; the presence of God and of angels ; a literal resurrection—a literal judgment. 
These are set forth in glowing terms.—V. Y. Independant. 

It is an admirable treatise upon one of the most momentous themes that can engross attention. 


—Springfeld Republiian, 
. Scribner’s New Books. 
LIFE OF SARGENT S. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2vols.,12mo. $250. 
AMERICA, POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. 


lvol., 12mo. $1. : 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. By Gervase Wheeler, with 100 Engravings. 1 volume, 
12mo , $1 50. é 

ewariod WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady, ten years resident in that country. 1 vol., 
12mo. $1 12. 
MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN OF MODERN TIMES. By D. A. 
Hersha. 1 vol., 8vo. $225, ‘ 

For the price of any of these books, sent to the publisher, they will be sent to any part of the 


Jnited State: 3 paid b 
United States postage pale »y = CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nasean Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
EFCHCROFT. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘* Heartsease,”’ &c. 1 vol., 

B 12mo., paper covers, 50 cents; clotn, 75 ceuts. _ 

TAE WORKS OF JOHN ©. CALHOUN. Now complete in six volumes. 8vo. $12. 
GHOSTLY COLLOQUIES. By the author of ‘Letters from Rome.’’ ILvol. 12mo. 
th. $1. 

CI ous OF JOHN HOWARD BRYANT. lvol. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
EPHEMERON : a Poem. By Henry Howard Brownell. | vol 15mo. Paper covers. 25 cents. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and 

its Inhabitants, as illnstrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F R.S 

















Reprinted from the Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged. Illustrated with 750 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 

ore HE ANNALS OF SAN FRANCISCO; containing a Summary of the History of the First 

Discovery, Settlement, Progress, and Present Condition of California, and a Complete Histoty of 

all the Important Events connected with its Great City ; to which have been added, Biographi- 

cal Memoirs of some Prominent Citizens. By — John Gihon, M.D., and James Nis- 
t. Illustrated with 150 fine Engravings. I vol. 5vo. , 

ae NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH INSTRUCTOR; based upon an Original 

and Philosopbical Method, applicable to the Study of all Languages. With an Tntroduction, 

explanatory cf the Method, and Treatise on French Pronunciation. By Stephen Pearl Andrews 
i George Batcheler. 12mo, $1 25. ‘ 

“SALLMST’S JUGURTHA AND yg Edited, with English Notes and Vocabulary, 

y Noble Butler and Minard Sturges. 0. > 
HE POLYGLOT READER ; or, Guide for Translators. 5 vols. 12mo. Each $1 (sold se- 








arately). Vol. 1 consists ofa Series of English Extracts, judiciously selected. Vol. 2nd their 
ae into French. Vol. 3d, into German, Vol. 4th, into Spanis™. Vol. 4th, into Italian 


ly ready). : 
Orne PORTICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. With Critical Notes and 
Life. By George Gilfillan. m. vols. 8vo. Cloth, $2. Forming the 13th and lath vols. of Apple- 
ton’s Edition of the British Poets. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS; or, The Shadow of Fate. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper covers, §0 sents; 
cloth, 75 cents. £ 

‘LEVE HALL. By the author of '‘ Amy Herbert.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

> VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEVASTOPOL. By Richard C, McCormick, Jr. 

ith seven Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. " 

WTH f ENGLISH ORPHANS; or, @ — inthe New World. By Mrs, Mary J, Holmes. 1 
2mo. P. co , 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. : 

THE WINKLES : er, the Merry Monomaniacs. An American Picture. With Portraits of 

the Natives. 2 vols. 12mo. Paper covers, 75 cents ; or 1 vol , cloth, $1. 

THE IROQUOIS; or, The Bright Side of Indian Character. 1 vol. 12mo. _Tilustrated, $1. 

MY BROSHER'S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; or 1 vol. 
cloth, $1. 

; CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE, By James F. Johnston. 2vols. 12mo. $2. 

Ta VES PROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. by Emile Souvestre, auther of :‘ The Attic 
Philosopher in Paris.”’ l vol. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; c.oth, 75 cents. 

‘A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and Selected. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $l. 

"§ HISTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH- By Dr. Charles Hase. Translated from 
the Seventh, and much improved German edition, by Charles E. Blumenthal, Professor of He- 
brew and Modern Lan es, in Dickiason College; and Conway P. Wing, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in Carlisle. 1 vol. 8vo. 720 pages. $3 v0. 
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DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 


OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
R of the above celebrated Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 und 66 Cu. nnon strect, 


CLARET WINES. 
RAND VIN, CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE 
The Subscriber offers for sale at the lowest market pee a small lot ot very choice Clarets 


of the ceiebrated Vintage of 1848, the characteristics of which are richness and follness of flavour 
with a fine natural bouquet. These Wines are shipped by one of the first houses in Bordeaux, 


aud rank in quality wita any imported. 
THOMAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 








LADIES, 
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Is now @ ‘‘ Household Word ’’ in the United States, 
ROBERT LOGAN & €0., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








CO.—Fre A ries and Chemists, Importers 
merece & oe of fine Chemicale? Drags Pestomery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality on oss Broedway, and 280 Fourth Avene, 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 








ERS o. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRUULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: s 
e Lisbon, Rome, 
—_— Selena, Madrid Rotterdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Hambarg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
uce: ague, ra, urin, 
ene Havre, Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
4 Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong. Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, u porte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Leghorn, Pau, Warsaw, 
Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 
Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 


ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
aa toad RATION OF LONDON, 
Braaches an cies a! 
a Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Madras, 
nore 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Branches and Ageneies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, ........6. ccc ee cece ceeceseceees ooeesHunter River, 


Brisbane and Ipswich... ......- eee sseseee ae eccccccececee cee MOD Bag, 
Victoria Branches : 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 

Castlemaine... . 2. ccccccescccccesccccccccccccce veces see smount Alexander, 

Ballarat, 


Sandhurst Agency. 2.20... ccecccses coe coe coe ces vee coe ceccceces sbendigo, 
Ovens Agency. 


Jj° N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aris—G-ant USCTERS OF CREDIF for Mercantile purposes, Also, CIRCULAR 
ERS OF C&EDIT on the following cities :— 








Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienna, 
Coblence, Leipsick, Messina, Smyrna, 
Colowne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
en, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Franktort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, " Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons. Palermo, Vienna, 
Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich, 


alaga, Riga, 
York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, . 


Dawes ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
D JO & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor!d’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Reds, Artificial 
ait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
terms 








Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spl nner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREHET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Ww ULMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States for the I7/us- 
trated London News, whichthey suppiy by single numbers to purchase . 
onrears and tothe wheal trade ce Plotare pe ante 
olumes 24 an conti ghly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinte: - 
, to bo pat land and rey oy battles and sone. on 4 eueemens 
olume with the publication of Jan. 6, . Complete sets . 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. ee 
F Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, wa detente By ys = met 
Subseriptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritai ‘ t 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. pegenamee 
imported singly or in quantities. 








CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


ARRANT'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
D> sataaigromeiy ngs opine el cadences eee 
a Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabtia has become very 


t’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritati acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it ina invariably preved a medicine of wy wiilite, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale en vetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
No.'716 Greenwich Bt” Ger of Wao WY 
* reen ., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 
For sale by Rushton, ‘y> & Co., +f. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 


on Broadway, Cl F » LI. 
p de 7 a I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 











THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000, 
. OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET, 
Tasures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their C 
and } Personal Property crseralty againat Lees e fiaba ree aaatiates 
© je 


Elias G. Drake. A. W. King, William Hagerdorn. 
David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards. ty West, 
Robert Me Clellan, Alb. W. Robinson. Aiex. McUonochie. William G. Lyon. 


Joho Castree, J ; 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. onthe 


SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


H. WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. ‘ 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 


against .1FE RISKS upon the mos favourable t 
Life ora Hnited ported. po! eterms, either for the whole duration of 
olicies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purpose: 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. ia ron. 
SPECIAL Pr RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 


Jacob Reese, Jooeph Poult ” "Samen®. Hell 

eese, osep oulk, ames F. Ha Joh 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, : ) wah apa 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N McIntire, Benj:min Babcock 
George W. Riegs, James >. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Engene Dutilh, ” 
Francis A. Palmer, Jobn &. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe Alexander Muir, 
F. W. Edmor ds, Henry Beadel, Albert Ward, Jobn 8. Harris,’ 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Clark,’ 

nN 


R_W. Howes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. ' +3 
Medical Examiners. 


. . e . 
JACOB REESE, President, 
Cuaries D. SurtH, M D., 21 West 15:h St. Epwarp Freps, M.D., 4 Charl 
(Iu aitendance daily at ihe Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P Ae) on Street, 
Joun T. Metca.r, M D., Consulting Physician, 8. CamBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor, 


Powe VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 
s NORTH STAR, (2,300 Tors), Wamack, Commander, will positively sal: as ubove, 
on Raturday, Gcu ber 13, at neon precisely, from Pier 30 Norh River, toot ot Chambers street, 
First Class Passage. .............@LL | Second Class Passage............. $60 
FIXED DATES OF SAILING: 


E. G. DRAKE, President, 








From New York. From Havre and § 
ts a WEAR, .. Uh ckald October 13 ARIEL... .. . frcemecy 13 
A # tee teeeseseccses. NOVeMber 3 NORTH STAR,,.........November 3 
Geese diiins hove waren PEE». ciwte ehh docs cive November 24 


IGHT COMPARTMENTS, and are built and fitt 
ag 4 Re el, A l, AND INSURE AT THE owner nares. ern ty ee 
a c ‘ i 
Bowling Or fa a it oreths ‘Mot the = — at the office of the Line, No. 5 
pecie taken at reduced , 
Pe Panstset Pesege, wpe to rates, and Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
. To ANCE, No 5 Bowling G 

ALBERT N. CHRYSTIE, No.6 Place dete ite Paris. 
CHRYSTIK, SCHL@SSMAN & CO., 27 Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. 

ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
A lied and will be mailed te yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal English and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street and Floor), New York, 
10 south John Street, Liverpool. 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL 85,090 .000. 


a 
jus COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premiums may remain on loan. 
No extra quangee for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large — 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale, 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Poste HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq B.M 





Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
Tames Gallatin, eq. Hon. J Gasnpbail, John ticks. Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, Haq. j John Cryder, Esq 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East léth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 





NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’’ having on the 2nd July instant received th. Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Compan will henceforth be conducted under its new name, “THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M.D., F.R.8. John Moss, Esq., 
Charles Bennett, Esq., | Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Eeq., 
oseph Thompson, Esq. 
eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
CORGETAL TOCAS, SeORoeeae, : = 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. - 
Bemtasthys 00 0000 cccvcccsce egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. id 
Halifax, N. 8. 


Manager, J. 


Jas. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©, Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
J. Starr, Agent. 


w. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. oad, Hon. 
Cc, F. Bennett, E. Stabb, 
N. Stab, Agent, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
DP. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Casbier. 
Chief Office for 3. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Exca ance, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical E>. miners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Sevtia. New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, b) mks and 
every information may be ob.sined. 
The advantages offered by the ** International’’ are numerous and varied, and Insure:s are 
arnestiy recommended te the consideration of them. 


Ge. Febe, BW. Bocce cee veces 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore Md.. 1855 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Marylend State Lotteries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent i.o:tery schemes, and pretend to be agents for the sule of ticket» 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of che State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 
All the tickets in these Lotteries and all certificates of packages of tickets, bave the litho- 
graphed signature of F. X. Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore, Md. All others are fradulent. 
Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 
URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuaple plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wiih fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six boules bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, caronio 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 4 remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two bundred certificates ofits value, ali 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 

ne to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
‘wo or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all hamour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A —_ is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderfu! medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I psadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. 1 know the effects ofit in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld pou’ of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose fiesbh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys ee ee! in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person, I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you oom get and enough of it. 

Price$1 Manufactured oy DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Seott & Simsen, Chicago; 4 B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations bave started into an ephemera! exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknovw ledged in ey ery in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury,. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
and in be shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughout the World. 


Goon MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 

and CATHARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by irs thousand on 
thous. nd cures «f Colds, Conghs, Asthma, Croup. Influenza, Bronchitis, &c | very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Every body needs more or less purging, Purge 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for di-eases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills do thrust out disease, no: only while it is weak but when it 

as taken a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Drovsy, Ulcers, kin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neursigia, Dyspepsia In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headyche, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening aflments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritabiiity, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, I)ysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is requited.—'l hese are no random statements, but are 
au henicated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes ter $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 

Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can neither sanction or believe. 

A plessant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our columns. We have published for him be 
| fore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourselves to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we have bad indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abon 
dant rearon to believe that his medicines will do ail they promise. and ali that can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibly informed are not inferior to his Pecto- 
ral.— Providence Mirror, R. I. 























THE INTERNATIONAL LIFs ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


Orrice of Tag GENERAL AGENTS FOR Tus Unirep Stares, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
[HE Undersiga ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has been changed by aa Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE (INtERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premiam can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, ©. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 

Danie! Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoLicitor—Robert J. Dillon. Consvuttine Counser—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—8, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where al! business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 

sible advantage of promp and jon to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 

Eettlenent of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller ot 

the State of New York for the becefit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 


Cc. E. HABICHT 
J. @. HOLBROUKE, ¢ *eneral Agents. 


NEW YORE & HAVRE U. Ss. STEAMERS 
ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going and returning : . 
Now Steamer ARAGO,,,. 0... ccececeecees cee oe» Onpt. D. Linzs, 
4 oe BEE e000 000.0000 0660 c0ceensss cee Capt. R. Apams, 
Uns 0007 00g banesace ee 
From New York. 


John J. Palmer, Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 


Henry Ludiam, 











* From Havre. 





Watem. ccccccccccccccccccchpril F | Wale. .cocoe cdc deve cee Mee lL 
Wits: ccc.cceseveccecce coo me Di DUNE... coe coc cccesces aN 9 
BEEIO, so 6000 00060bs conse BUM. .nrcccce secce ccs CUMe 6 
WEIR soc 0c cece ceccese coc OMe BO | Arago,... coe ceees wees Only 4 
pO Sr cocce OMY Ta 664660: h000000%8 ++». -Angust 1 
Union, ....0 csescocceseoee August 25) Arago... ...cccesess oe. AuQuet 29 
ATABO, oc ce seeceeeese ces -Deptemb’r 22 | Union....,.. oceesceeces- September 26 
Union, ......+... coc cece COROROE FDt AVOBS. 20 000 coe cccccece October 24 
ATAZO... cece cceecescecess NOvemb’r 17 | Union....... ccececoccce sc OCOD En 
Fulton........ P -Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bor- 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfert and 


speed. 

Price of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 

No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Port Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received, 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Leading sre signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
ressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway, 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAjb 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 













Chiet Cabin Passage... .............. 8190 | Second Cabin Passage......... errr | 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Chiei Cabin Passage....... «2. «1. se. $110 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 000.000. B00 
rg The ships from ton call at Halifax. 

Arabdll,.. cesses soceersseees Capt. JUDKINS, | AMETICH,,.. «6. ee eee eee e sees. Capt, Lame, 

Persia, .....ceceeses-eseee oes Capt. Revie. | Europa, ... ose. seeeesseees Capt. SHABHOR, 

ABIA, oo .c0scecsecescoees Capt. E.G, Lott. | Cauadi,.,...-ecessecsecees ... Capt. Sroxe, 

Africa, ....+0se+se0+e0++--OCapt. Harrison, | Niagara,..... oeeeceee obo Capt. Lartas, 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por 

bow. 

Canada,... From..... SP eee Wednesday, ...-.00.+000- Oct’'r. Mh 1855, 

Africa 6k SRR Es cessed cdnesday, -Nov’r. jth *‘* 

Asia. es OU . Wednesday, . Novw’r. 2het ** 

Canada,.......+0+..-Boston,,..... Wednesday, . Dec’r. Sth * 

Africa... ... atone - 06 MEME abe e900 8000068 Wednesday, .....sssseeee- Dec’r. 29%hb * 


Berths not secured until pang bet 

n experienced surgeon on rd. 

The eves of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof thes 


expressed. 
For freicht er passage. apply to BE. CUNARD, 4 Rowling Green 
The public are respectfully informed that it is intended to resume, early in Febrvary 1856, the 
WEEKLY railing of the steamships of ‘he company from the United States to Liverpool. The 


steamers Will thereafter be despatched every Weduerday as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and from Boston alternately. 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOO! 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIO . ....ccccccccccccercocccsocccceces Capt. WEST. 
The PACIFIC ....ceceececeecesecvecees ecccceccccesuapt. N¥M, 
The BALTIO., ...ccccccccccccccccescsrececceccccces USP. VOMSTOGR. 
The ADRIATIO « occcocccccccccccccsccesccccc ce cee Oept. a= 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in a - —_ to ensure strength and speed ; and their ao 
commodations for passengers are unequal lor elegance and comlort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; fv second do. $75. Exclu. 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £50 and £20, 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship, 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Wednesday... .......4-5- September 19 | BORTEET . os ca cen cceccces September 22 
WeGnesGGs .. co cccscces cos October 3 Batarday ioc cccs vescsee coe OCWOREF 

Wednesday. .....+..+. e2.-October 17 OS REY October 20 
Wednesday... .....ee+-.. October 31 CE 0 6 cee 64000068 be0 November 3 
Wednesday. .........4 00. November 14 Us 0.5 che 0'00 60408 00% November 17 
Wednesday....... eeeeees November 28 Saturday... ....+... +++... December 1 
Wednesday... ... 2056 +... December 12 DE cco b00cntectes ..-December 15 
Wednesday.......... ..-December 26 Suiurday........ .++ ++. ++. December 29 





For freight or passage apply to 

EDW'D . COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall screet, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Parie, 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
sious stones or metals, ess bills of lading are theretor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southarapton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Datgs oF SalLing—1855, 
rom New York, 
Hermann ............+.+...-Saturday, Jan. 27,......... Feb 
Washington .........-.+..-...Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 28 
Hermann. ...........++.-++..-Satarday, March 24,......,...April 20 
Washington ..........+... +.- Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann, ........+++e+-+0+..-Saturday, May 19..........dune 1} 
Washington ..........-++...-.-Saturday, Jane 16,.........duly 18 
Hermann. .............+.+.. Saturday, July 14,.,........Aug. 10 
Washington. .............. . Saturday, Aug. 11l..........Bept. 7 
Hermann, ........+0+++00--Saturday, Sept. &,........ Oct. 
Washington .........-0+..+0.-Saturday, Oct, €,.........Nov. 2 
Hermarn, te sececesceces ce sRatUrday, tg Gr ceeseces ave S 
Washington.... ............,.Saturday, * 2 esse ce 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28) Hermann,....... Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Weanesday, Sept. 12 
ermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
hi Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
ermann.......- Hermann,....... Wednesday, Dec, 65 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Washington.,....Wednesday,Jan. 2, 1856. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and ae they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B , iret cabin, main saloon, $130 fired 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


freight or passage apply to 

oan — C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEVYV & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN. Havre. 


TAPSOCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


. Dee. 


























Roce Licut. (new) Kossvurts,. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELo1s ANDREW FOSTER. QUEEN oF CLiprErRs (nm) 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City oF BROOKLYS. (@) 


Empire. 
RAPPaHANNOCK, 


PHILANTHROPIST, 
HovuGutTon. 


NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. 
Wittiam Tapscott. 


ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT CHARLES KuCK, 
PROGRESS, CAMBRIA. (new) ConsuL Forest King, 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGPT (new) New HAMPSHIRE, Ricuarp Morss. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West POINT. GLANCR. 
KOBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z ApRIATIC. 


The **X’? Line of London Packets. 

AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
OCEAN QUEEN, Henprick Hopson, PALtsTine. (Lew) 
DEVONSHIRE. MaroaketT Evans, AMERICAN EAGLE. 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, BOOTL AED, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
incipal Towns witho scotnt Or any other charges, 
MANY. Payable in all the pr mele OTT 5 00. 8 Somh Me. Noe ten rg: 
to WM. TAPSCOUTT & CO., St. Ge rge’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
prorseeR LINK, OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
Jnited States Mail by contract. 
. SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTBLY 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line : 
(DWARD......+:+--° Capt. Corny, FLYING SCUD,. ..Capt. Capt. BEaRrsx. 
a OBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lona. MEM IPID nw kn d00 "Capt. Warrixa. 
NIGHTINGALE......Capt. Maturr, WINDWARD,..,...Capt, B. Smita. 
GERTRUDE.........Capt. Puinvey. | TROPIC,...........5. R. SMITH, 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......... nbbO 06-602 05 ...-Capt. Hare. 

All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line ix perbaps unprecedented. Out 
upwards of four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have edema: 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Kong. 
— Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, ard 116 Wall strect 























_— _____________— | 


W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 





ws. YOUNG, } 


6. 5. ARBRE. OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 
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